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THE PLAN IN OUTLINE 


I 

REVIEW 



Thirty years alter independence, twezity-seven 
since we set out, v/ith the Pirst Five Year Plan " to 
translate ,,, othe goals of social and economi.c polic.y 
prescribed in the Directive Principles of the Consti- 
tution, ,, ,into a natloi 
assessment of needs and reso-orces," 
to take stock of how far we have come tov/ards attaining 
these goals, to note the achievements . and the short- 
comings, so that we may bettei- chart 
nation's future development. 



based upon the 
It is clearly time 



e course of the 


1,2 It is a cause of legitimate national pride that 

over this period a stagnant and dependent economy has 
’ ’ ’ ' de more self-reliant « A modest 

capita income has been maintained 
population. On the other hand. 


been modernised and m 
rate of growth of per 
despite the grov,d,h ot 


the numbers of unemployed and urjder -employed are stil3 


he population 


very high and more than 40 per cent oj 
lives below the poverty line . 

1.3 ^ Agricultural output has r.isen throughout thi 

period, though siowly. While the 2 ->rodv.otion of food- 
grains has increased to lex-els which make us virtually 
self-sufficient at our current low levels of per capita 
coi'iSUip.p tj-oii , in txv'o key casn crops, oil scisds and 
occasionally cotton, we continue to reljr to a 3.1 gnif lean 
degree on .importer Though the area under irrigation has 
doubled in the period of planning, we a,ro 

developing the ful.I potential. Yields generally have 
grown slowHy, despite the dramatic increase in the 
productivity of v/heat in the sixties j per capita agri- 
cultural production has remained stagnant 

“1 • 


Q-^ 


- — j- u , mis has 

pro ve d o ^ 0 e a constraint on the pace of general 

eocnomic devrelopiiient , and fluctuations in agi’i cultural- 

output have oiten led t o unplanned cutbacks 'ii -nnhi ; r. 


output have often led 

investment and bouts of inflation', both of" which liad 


’•i^toaoics in public- 


rl 


coprcis 



offset on grevrth 


1c4 A major achievement has been th^e di versificati -n 
and exjjansj.on cf India’s industrial capability vrith tbe 
public sector playinga leading role. The c-nintry' is ^ 


o T> ri i Vi *1 

CAJ..tU. — K-' clo .1 O 


self sufficient iii all co?asimier goods 
commodities like steel and cement, while the o^nacitv 
of other industries like fertilisers is ' ' ‘ 


_ ______ irsiT) ©xiDniiG. 

The growtn of capital goods production haifbeen parti ~ 
cularly Jjnpressive, and India can now ' 


^ ^ iiu .V o ui:; Ji Tixl0 

grevrth of most of her industrfes, whether text.ilee 


o uci.in the likely 


9 


2 


ood 




O 37 

ing industr 
Lc production 

jLiq 



or 

9 pOW63r OT 

of the capital 





5 metallurg 
transport , 
goods needed 




power has iiicreased, in the sense that 



s 


mere cl 




However, this pace of industrialisation 
not been bo'?ght chetiply. The concentration of economic 

, *4.x the sense that, within the 
corporate sector, the assets of bigger corporations 

more rapidly* The expansion of 

s failed to absorb a signifi 
proportion of the increment to the labour force, and 
led in some cases to a loss of income for the rural 
poor engaged in c 

, pottery etc* 








8S 





1 .5 



o 



The development of productive 

in the area of 


marxecl 


capacity has 
sources* Th 


o 

An 



output of India’s primary fuel source - coal - has 
been expanded more than three-fold and much of the 
industry has been modernised* The intensive search 
for oil and gas, launched in the late fifties, ha” 
achieved notable success both on and off shore* 
efficient complex of refineries, pipelines, storage 
and distribution has been developed and the country 
is moving into the petro-chemic3,ls age* A large in 
structure has been built to sustain this sub-contiijental 
economy t the network of irriga,tion storage i/qrks and 
canals, hydro and thermal power generation, regional 
pov;er grids, a largely electrified and dieselised 

S 3 >item, national and state highways on which 
a rapidly growing road transport fleet can operate 
and a telecommunications system covering most urban 
centres and linking India with the world* 

1 *. 6 

industry has stiLmulated the growth of banicing, .i 



The developm.ent of agriculture and modern 




and coiiimerce, ana requr: 
icodernisat ■ :>n of ports, 

ei-rtemal a.j.r services* Kovrever, the majo 
especially of the banking s^/stem, have been 
wealthier part of the population, both in v. 
rural areas, an d the vast majority have bare 

touched- 


r! 1 1 

ed the matching expansion and 
shipping and internal and 

leflciaries 
the 





I t; 



been 


1 o7 

re c ent 
having 


ores 

very 


India’s foreign, trade has expanded rax^idly in 

the commodity co.mposition of her ex 



^ ' J I 


o 

•J 


ij n e 


ral 


changed v/ith empliasis on manufactures anci 
Of late the i.nflow of remittances has also oeen 
gh* Because of these factors and the substantial 


3 


measure of import substitution that has been attained, 
our foreign exchange situation has improved to a stage 
where it is not a major constraint on development. 
However, the successes in impor'b substitution and 
export promotion were achieved in some cases at an unduly 
high cc st • , 


1 ,8 The pattem of industrial development that has 

emerged obviously reflects the structure of effective 
demand, which is determined by the distribution of 
incomes. An undiily large share of resources is thus 
absorbed in production which relates directly or 
indirectly to maintaining or improving the living 
standards of tlie higher income groups. The demand of 
this relatively small class, not only for a few visible 
items of conspicuous consumption but for the outlay 
on high quality housing and urban amenities, aviation 
and superior travel facilities, telephone services, 
a,nd so on sustains a large part of the existing ijidus- 
trial structure. This means that the further expansion 
of industry is limited by the narro\aiess of the market. 
As a result, further import substitution of consimer 
goods or capital goods cannot, at the current level of 
demand, afford any great impetus for continued indus- 


tj’ial growth 


1 o9 Significant results have been achieved in 

agricultnral research, and Indian scientists and tecjino- 
logists are working in many areas on the frontiers of 
today's kncv/ledge, as in the developmen t of nuclear 
pov;er and the use of space technology for communicaticns 
and resource development., for further industrial and 
scientific advance, v;ith growing competenoe in adaptive 
research and development, we need only a selective 
impo-rr of technology. It is not clear, hov7eve.r, that 
all the areas of research have the social and economic 
relevance that would justify the application of our 
l.imited resources to these fields „ Small and cotta,ge 
industries and other rural activities hs.ve not received 
the research and development suppcu.-’T, that they required. 
The expa.nsion of output of scientists, e.ir:gineers and 
technicians has been rapid since tlio late fifties; supply 
has actually . outstripped the domestic demand for some^ 
categories of t.rained personnel. 


1 .10 


rose 


The average life expectancy of the Indian people 
from 32 yes.xs in the forties to aroimd 46 years in the 
sixties owing to the extinction of small -pox snc. reduction 
in the incidence of malaria and cholera .as well as a marked 
fall in infa.nt mortality. However, the level of malnutri- 
tion is still very high and not enotigh has beo.n done 
by wajr of protected \/ater supply and sanitation 




4 


in rural areas to provide protection against water- 
"bome 



1 .11 


The 


econdary 


enrolment of students at the ele 
■TT’OTn *^9 -nftT* cent to 69 per cent 

5 per cent to 25 

• J.1 



- w V- * m 

But we have still to attain the goal of uni 
versal primary education which the Constitution had 
enjoined should he done within ten years. The number 
of droo-outs is very high indeed, refleo 

— •«« • • .1^ -4- ' 


Cx 


high indeed- -ref lectin 

assures and the rural poor’s 
the education given to their children. The degree 

adult illiteracy continues to be massive | the 
esent estimate being that over 200 million , 

e adult population is imlettercd. The 
■- w the stage of highei* education, which i os e 

;16,C00 a year in 1950-51 io over 5 

" ' to a high degree of wastage and tiie growing 

yment of graduates. 


^ P s 


• 12 Much of the benefits fr^ 

:gve accrued larsely^to^the relatii^e^y^a provi- 

sion^Sf social u^i'|’^®^^““j*“'3'^’^.!55-a<-h'^the'^output^of 
favo'ur of urban areas . the lu-ban well- 

coc'ors ‘.3 niuiericapy ailequa rural 

"o-uo have -.-easonable hosjutals^to go to,^^^^^ 

greas ccniiiiue to be Mn-nv areas of the country 

ess “io medical servic . orjQT’ities in agrioul- 
ain haci:\-'ard and Many segments 

, .a-, devel-hcment scheduled castes and tribes, 

i'vl^'norsha?ed fully in the benefits of grovt . 




15 



ir 



c i.'^sessment of Thdia’s economic acvci^up- 

inent over 1 paSui’es and it is on 

dica-ued seme ^ need has arisen for a 

gccouT-Xr 01 ® develoomsnt strategy* ^e must 

-*e-aopraisa- of the devel ^ .^ant objectives of 

^'ace'ihe taci that “'^^j.ieved, the most cherished 

e noi oeen u -t^^av as when 

-als seem "-o De ^Pj^ied development. These 

e set out on the road ^^^ 3 “ hut more expliciWy 

-the later ^ul.tro^^o^ 

reople: "they . are th= acta creation of a more 

the eradicai:'ion of pover ,y 
eoual socieiy. 


a 



ta 


led ^-n 


O* 






II 



POVERTY Al^IR INEQUALITY 


^ # 

2.1 UnemplojTiieii-t , poverty and inequality are related 

phenomena , so that any success in solving one of these 
probleiTiS v;ould imply some success in solving the others. 

2.2 Conceptual difficulties in estimating unemploy- 
ment have stood in the way of an adequate appreciation 
of the problem and hj.ndered the evolution of appropriate 
remedies. The quantitative estimates of the backlog of 
■uriemplojTiient and of employment potential indicated rn 
the Second and Third P3-ans were misleading. As a result- 
no specific targets for reducing unemployment were spelt 
out in the Pourth or Pifth Plan, The hope expressed 

in the revised Pifth Plan that increments to the labour 
force could be absorbed in gainful employment within the 
plan period has clearly not been realised. 


e 


2.3 Unemployment in the Indian situation takes diffe- 

rent forms. There are those who ar© chx’o.nicallj'’ uaieraplove 
and those who can find employment at some times" but not at 
others , The first category of unemployment can 
iieasured in terms of the number of persons wholl;, 
employed, v/hicli -^as estimated to have been aroxmd 4 
million -persons in 1973e The second category cf un- 
employment better measured in terms of man-days, was 

equivalent to 13,6 million persons being unemployed on 
typical day,->- 


cl 


^ A 


r\ "'--H ^ 


Between I 97 I and 1978, when the labour fc 
increased by 35 million, non-agri cultur’al activities 
aosorbed only 9 nlllion, about half in the organised 
sector* and hal.f in the informal sector. The general 
pattern of man-pewer deploymezit in the country is that 
only 10 to 11 per cent of the increase in the" labo-^rr' 
force finds employment in the org>inised sector, vni] e 
the rest drifts into part-time employment in the rural 
areas or the informal sector of urban inductrv ang ’+^3 
or becomes chronically unemployed. This luck" of employ- 

of a potentially pro- 


i O 


✓Cf 


ment obviously reflects the 
ductivG resource. 


wa 


^•te 


2.5 Less than full employment of the rural labou 
force is attributable not only to seasonal employment 
ox* farm labour, and chronic under- employment cf the 




* See Volune II Chapter 5 
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in 


uneven 



of high population pressure, (aggravated 


vary in 


holding sizes and tenu 


17’ 



progressive displa.cement of craftsmen 


conditions) hut also to the 



• m. 



competitive modern 
covers not on3.y wo 
new entrants to th 
from surrounding rural 




unem 



laid off hy 
ur 







s hy 
o, likewise 


9 



it a whole 


employed persons and 
sector” eking out a 
and urban poverty are 
low v'ages, and intei 


casual workers in the 

ious livelihood, 
identifiable with low 



indusii'ies , 
Vy'orkers 

ass of self— 

'■ inf ormal 
3o th rur?;,l 

iC 





^ ^ * 


ymen 


a 


o 


a G 

i he 



ohronj-C lack wcrk^^ Thus, the solution tc 
of undear- employment is not to he seen in terms of c 
so many million specif io ".-jobs” in five or ten years,. 

The task is to create through development add— tional 
employment '■ opportunities to match, as ci.osely as possible, 
with the location, skill.e and idle time of the 
In doing so, plann.lng has to take into account uneven 

development and the ccn.otraints on the mobilicy 


d 



of labour, whether economic or socj 


2 ,6 


and 


includes not merely those 
buta^alsn those v/ho, fully 
very little because of low 
Attempts ho,ve oeen made to 
in India, and depending on 




who are unemployed and poor 
or partly employed, cam 
productivity or lew wages, 
measure the extent of peve 
no DTrs used, th o ^ A C) - 
of the populatlor.. fall oelow the minimum acceptable 
standard. Accord’’ ug . to a recent estimate using no a ms 
of calorie consi,mption, the ■percentage of popu_i..j- oicn 
bkow the poverty line in 1 977-78 may be prc^ectea^at 
4-8^0 in rural areas and 41^ iii urban areas.^ The uoca 
number cf the poor, so defined, would be^.aoout 2^.^ ^ 

About 160 million of these fall below 7o/^ o.. t^ie^^pu^ei .y 
It ^4=. -A- Though these estimates are deba^ab-e, xno 

trends in the incidence of poverty in recent years are^ 

it cannot be doubted that we hav’^e a 
to go to ensure a tolerable standard 
large numbers of the poor and the destiuute. 

9 7 The pre valance of patterns of pover-.-y and 

iiiequality, virtually unchanged over :the years can oe 

seen most clearly in the s-b-dulod 

most disadvantaged groups in our di-nbilitios 

Oootes and the Scheduled Tribes, Tlie soci o 

from which large ntunbers of Harij^s congii.-o > 

in mai.y e'eSSomio'^SatSs^it 'tielaolo o 

Shloh marks their role as landless 


not o 



o I : 


U1 



.A. 


See V'jlune II Chapte 
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agricultural workers in a situation of overall labour 
surplus* Por 'develonment ^ to have some meaning, the 
living standards of these two groups, and their economic 
and social status must be seen to have risen significantly; 
so far they have been only marginally involved in the 
process of development. 


2.8 Trends in the distribution of income and wealth 

are difficult to discern, but the evidence of persistence 
of gross inequalities is clear. Analysis of censumppron 
expenditui’c^ shov/s that in 1973~74 the lowest 20/tj accounted 
for 9.5^ of ■ total consumption in rural areas wlixle the 
highest 205 ^ accounted for 58^. Por uroan areas the 
corresponding figures were 9*2% and conceiitr^?,- 

^ion ratios for the two distributions were 0.27 and 0.30. 
(Phe inequality of incomes for both groups would oe greater 

than, consumption inequalities. 


The distribution of assets has i^eoently been 
surveyed comprehensively,"'^* The results tor urban 
households have not yet been piiblished. But tor ru.ral 
households it shows that 20^ of households, each nayiiig 
less than Hs.1000 of assets, accouni; for less rhan of 

all rural assets, while A-'P with asset-valuei:} of Ra, 30,000 
or more own over 30foo 









* National Sample 
** All India Debt 
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A NEVJ DEVELOPMENT STR/ITEGY 


3^1 

that s 


An 


(a) 


(h) 


The ohiectives to he achieved are clearly 
formulated, and where there 

importance; and iL ohjec.ives confl^- , 
the trade-off between them should 
determined . 

resource allocations ore ^ 

?he priorities indicated by 

and these allocations 

ri’iate economic and social pol. 


(c) 


the selected strategy is 
over a period of time an 
its success or failure. 


o n f ' i s 1 c 1 1 1 ly 
to cstahl Ish 


3.2 


In the fi^t°of‘''our’'Fast '.-xrtri..no- 

to formulate -the principal oboeet ^ t-i-ot of 

plan period merely matters' is I’oi the precise 

-aferifSd\°fme^r,^t^r;o r ble^lnoroase li the 


a 

w 


spocm^a u.Liii'-' ^ +> 1 ^ r>cOT 

elfare of the o 

+hn-reforc, that the 

3 3 It is now he defined 

wi^in a period ot ten years 

-1 _ 4 ;* niiTpjpr'' Xi'' vm^?n t> and 

('i') the removal ol wnti^^- » 

, nnder-employmeni s 


rr j no i pal 
as achieving; 


('li') ^n appreciah.Le rise in 

ol’ tho poorest socuioiio 


living 


o 


> J- * 


m- 

the ropulation; 


(iii ) 


ome yrours 


• -, • n bv the Stale ot some cj- hi.^ic 

provisio y _ -|_e in these _ine 

jjLice oi^cUi ax- ^ 1 ^ cor--? 

elementary i'or the lar.a--'ss and 

-»^ 7 r*pl_ nCUSiii& x^ - 1 ' 1 ^ 1 ^ 


± 




t racy. 


mg - - 

•f-^r the uroan ^x^-- 
imtun stjx-v ii-r 


' 0 adi 5 , 
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1 - . . Plan aims at considerable progress towards 

achieving these goals. 

These primary objectives should be attained 

while 


(iv) achieving a higher rate of growth of the 
economy than in the past; 

(v) moving towards a significant reduction 
in the present disparities of incomes 
and wealth j and 


(vi) ensuring the country's continued progress 

towards self-reliance, 

Agriculture 

3*4 The employment objective depends crucially on 
increased labour absorption in agriculture and allied 
activities. This means increasing the productivity of 
available land through irrigation, multiple cropping and 
improved technology. The main thrust of the planning 

would be to expand the area under 

agricultural practices which optiSi 
the use of land and water resources. Detailed agricul- 
tural plans would need to be drawn by regions and sub- 
regions, based on the full exploitation of the water 
resources m the command areas of irrigation projects 

ment°in^rain?P?°^^^® water conservation and manage- 
“ in rainfed areas, which would enable us to breSk 

u of the constricting historical trend rate of growth 

of around 2^ per armum, Fortunately the agricultural 

in^the^^ooJ today is greater than at any time 

practices, applicable^research 

awareness of and access to all 
al inputs and credit. The new plan would provide 
for massive investments in expanding the rural infr^^- 

and mSLtSgt "" expansion of credit .^storage 


3.5 


necess 


agriculture it is 

ary not only to provide for the lnfrastruct„ro 
but Will increase physical productivity, 

consolidation of holdings? and (ii) to regulate 

usroonsiste™ ensure maximum labour 

consistent with optimum land and water utilisation 
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"Ko ^proved productivity and employment intensitv 
can be achieved not merely in the production of cereni 

forestrv animal husbandry, horticulture 

is even^hi^lier. ^ where the scope for expansion 

« 

3*7 A marked increase in agricultural € 

shouj.d lead to significant growth in second 

in iTural areas in distribution and tra 

employment in other economic ac 
ted by uhe growth in rural income o 

Vyottage cc Small Sca,le Industries 



3.8 


After agriculture, household and small-scale 
industries producing consumer goods for mass consumpti 

o if pjatest potential for employment. This 

a sector wnich has received inadequate attention in 

eaxlier plans. The planning strategy would aim at 

existing livelihood of rural artisans 

employment content of 

+ - iral jjid'astrial sect ore It would seek to improve 

vhe^ quality of production, increase productivity, reduce 
cco uo and expand the market. 


era 


Some rural industries like handlooms and handi- 
.1X3, can be viable, and even competitive in export 
m.arkexs, g.iven organisation,, credit -supply, smal.I improve- 
m^n-s in techniques, design and marketing assistance, 
me output and employment of these industries can be 
oUDstaiitially expanded© The employment in a number of 
other rural trades can be stabilised or expanded© 

5.10 The sxiare 01 the small-scale sector- excluding 
household industries., fe,ll from of the income' 

"_7-X3ing from all indvistrial production in 1968 to ' 1 6 % 
m i976i Th_^s trend has to be arrested and reversed by 
a vigorous programme of promotion of small industT'les^ 




jin 


-HMMf 


or Integrated Rural Development 




To achieve the emplo^mient objectives of this 
.Plan, development programmes have to be ma-de area- 
specific to a much greater extent than .in the past© 
rfixea Planni.ng implies close identification qf aotiviti 
suitable to a particular area and capable 0!“ absorbing 
local laboTir surpluses© /krea planning also .implies .a 
much more intimate involvement of ths people whom it i 
hoped to benefit , both in the formulation and in the 
implementation of development Plans , 

♦ 
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3-12 Some maicr investments which have 
cations, like large-scale irrigation, 

ljjD.it ed areas. But the hulk of investments on agrr.uxture, 

minor irrigation, animal husbandry, Ss and 

marketing or processing, cottage ® 

local infrastructure and social services including 

supply, housing, health, education, sanitation, _ 
transport, etc., are clea.rly amenablCf to plaiming 
local level • Whether the appropriate planning ey 
the District, Taluka, Development Block p that 

villages requires further consideration; ^ ^ + +> 1 ^ 

there should be a hierarc^yof planning decisions . 

different levels. The most appropriate un.it for , 

planning, with emphasis on agricultural productiyi y 

be the Development Block. The preparation of su ^ ^ t 
require an inventory of resources ^d skills ^ ^ 

about the nature of unemployment in the area. Tn p ^ 
should identify projects and programmes for „ 

development potential, and cover the location oi c 
for the supply of economic and social services. 

Provision of Minimum Heeds 

3.13 Given the difficulty of raising the incomes of the 

■ - ’ ensure minimum 


consiomption standards , it 


IS 


necessary to supplement the 



outlay on general economic development through sect ora 

by r. specific programmes of direct transfers 
ba3.1o services to the target population group. This, an 
the economic and social policies required to allevia e 
poverty and reduce j,nequaliti.es , are dealt with in a a 

section. 




t 


IV 

THE PLAN PRAMEWORK 


4.1 The quantitative frajnework upon v/hich this plan 

is "based is a consistency model i*e, a description of 
the economy'" in terms of a set of relationships fcotv/een 
different sectors, "between income and consumption 
between pi'oduction and employment etc. Such models 
have also been the basis foz* earlier plans. The special 
features of the present planning model are related to 
the prtjposed objectives and development strate^. In 
building the model particular* attention was paid to 
the analysis of production possibilities and input 
requirements in agriculture. The employment objective 
was reflected in the special treatment of certain 
labour intensive village and small industry sectors 
and the detailed calculations of emplojmient generation. 

The requirements of goods for consumption were estimated 
separately for rural and urban areas, and for the pocr 
and non poor, so that the implications of the devej.opmcnt 
strategy for production planning a.re fully taken into 
account , The requirements of goods for investment allowed 
for the new pattern of investment outlays. 

4.2 The overall plan size projected for 1982-83 is ^ 

Rs, 116,240 crores. Of this the public sector outlay is 

Rs . 69,380 crores. 

Sectoral Growth 

4.3 The following table indicates the sectoral composition 
of gross value added in 1977-78 and 1982-83 and the percentage 
growth by sectors projected over this period. 


TAB 




SECTORAL GROVJTH PATTERN: 77-78 to 82-83 


SI. 

Sector 

Share 

in Value added 

Growth 

rates . 

No. 


1977-78 

1982-83 

Value 

added 

Output 



2 

3 

___4 

___5 


1 . Agriculture 42.50 

2 • I-^ining & Manuf . 18.47 

3. Electricity n 

4, Construction 5.74 

5, Transport 14.37 

6. Services 26.61 


33.71 

18.76 

2.14 

7.64 

4.96 

27.79 


2.76 

5.03 

9.55 

10.09 

4.65 

5.61 


3.98 

6.92 

10.80 

10.55 

6.24 

6.01 
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4,4 The table below indicates the pla,nned outputs 

certain important items in the Plan. 


of 


TABLE - 2 


OUTPUT PROJECTIONS OP PRINCIPAL COMI'TOBITIES - 1982 63 


S.No 

It em 

Unit 

1977-78 

1982-83 


1 . 

2. 

Poodgrains 

Sugarcane 

Mill, Tonnes 

• 

Mill . Tonnes 

121 .00 

156.90 

140.48 

1 44 . 48 
• 38 . 00 

to 

3. 

Cotton 

Lakh bales 
(170 Kg. each) 

64.30 

81 .50 
92.50 

to 

4. 

Oilseeds 

(major) 

Lakh tonnes 

92.00 

112,00 

115.00 

to 

5. 

Coal 

Mill. Tonnes 

103.20 

149.00 


6 » 

Crude Petroleum 

Mill. Tonnes 

10.77 

18,00 


7. 

Cloth-Mill Sector Mill. Mtrs . 

-Decentralised 

Sector *' 

4200.00 

5 400 . 00 

4600 0 00 

7600.00 


8. 

Nitrogenous 
Fertilisers (N) 

Th . Tonnes 

2060.00 

4100 ,00 


9. 

Phosphatic 
Fertilisers (P 2 OC 

Th, Tonnes 
) . ' - 

660 #00 

1125 .00 


10. 

Paper & Paper 
Boards 

Th, Tonnes 

900.00 

1250,00 


11 . 

Cement 

Mill. Tonnes 

* 

19.20 

29,00 

30.00 

to 

12. 

mid Steel 

Mill. Tonnes 

7.73 

11 .80 


13. 

Aluminium 

Th. Tonnes 

180.00 

300,00 


14. 

Commercial 

Vehicles 

Th, Numbers 

40.00 

65.00 


15. 

Electricity 
Generation _ 

G.VJ.H. 

100.00 

. 167,00 



4,5 At the time of f ormulnting a Five 

versy tends to centre around tv'o magnitudes 
rate postul'.tod' for the economy as a whole 
size of the pudlic sector outlay. 


Year Plan,contro— 
i the growth 
,and che prorjosed 


Rat eo f Gr o ^-^t h. s 

4,6 The overall grovrth rate projected in the Plan 

is 4*7 per cent per annunia This may seem low in 3 .‘e_!e- 
tion to ta.rgets of 5 to- 7 per cent projected in ear: .\er 
plans, though the actual achieve.menr has var.i ed b.;u, . oen 
3.2 per cent and 3-8 per cent, '..'he main reasons V'hy 
planned rates could not be achieved were (a) over- 



u 


optinistic 0 -s sumptions rega^rding agricultural productivity 
(b) un> dsr-estimation of the time required to build and 
commission ma;ior irrigation and power projects and large 
scale industries, (c) over-estima-tion of efficiency of 
operating and hence the oiitput and return from investments 
in all sectors; and (d) economic crisis caused by chorta-ge 
of foreign exchange or by inflslion. 


4.6 The growth rate of 4*7 per cent emerges as the 
result of tvro considerations which have guided the Cominission 
lirst that the pattern of investment and therefore of income 
generation in the Plan should be such a.s to redist ibute 
incomes in favour of the poor. Secondly, the physical 
targets both for agriculture and for industry should be 
oi'ojected with a greeler degree of realism thcui in the 
oast. 


It ha.s generally come to be realised that the concept 
of growth rate 0 .s a mea^sure of economic development ha.s 
ronsiderable limitations. The rate of grovrth measures 
".ne expansion of the size of the economy over a particular 
yeried buit not necessarily its development potential 
for the future. Nor does it measure the v/elfare of the 
lasses of the people, since it is unrelated to the distri- 
bution of the national income as between di fferent classes, 
Ollier criteria may thus have to be adopted for tl ' measure- 
lent of v/elfare, VJhile it is true that a more ri id 
expansion of the economy will generally make it easier to* 

:nc rea.se the welfare of the poor, i't is not necessary 
"riam the allocation of resources required to reach the 
highest aclilevnilo .rate of growth of the economy a,t any 
yoint of time v/ia.1 be optimal from the point of vi '/ of the 
r.esired distribution of incomes. Thus a lower o-^^u ..11 growth 
rate with more employment may be preferable to t]io theoreti— 
'ally highest achievable grov/th rate. 



-,S In most of our plans a shortfall in domestic 
.-avings has led either to uplanned cutbacks in investment 
:r to inflation. The Plan for the next five years involv' 
v substantial enhancement of incomes in the hands of the 
yoor. If these incomes are. not to be eroded by price 
•increases, it is essential that the plan be fbimulated on 
'he ba.sis of realistic a.ss-umptions about savings. The 
-f gross savings (excluding assets created by 
‘.abour) is estimsited to be 19.8^ in 1977-78, 

“ 8,3 been formulated on the promise that this 
rate v/iil rise to 23.4^ by 1982-83. The most imeertant 

lomponent — household savings - is assujned to 
•.rom 16,4 percent of the disposa.ble household 
;.n 1977-78 to i7.4 percent in 1982-82. It is 
".o note here, hov/ever, tha.t if as a iresult of the 
distributive measures contemplated in the Plan, tne 
savings propensity goes dovm, steps will have to be taken 


own account 

This plan 



O 


import 
incre 
income 
neces 


ase 
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to enhance it. Public savings should increase from 30 per 
cent of public sector income to 4-1 pe^ cent. The postdated 
increase in domestic ss,vings is attainable, but only if 
vigorous policies are followed to restrain inessent.ial 
consumption. In the opinion of the Commission it will ^9^ 
be realistic to a,ssume sji increase in the rate of domestic 

savings of any higher order, 

4,9 A large part of the increased production of foodgrains 

and ca,sh crops in the first three plan periods was aue to 
the extension of the area of cultivation.. The scope for 
further extension has been limited since the sixties, 
largely to the expansion of irrigation coverage v.h. ere by 
multiple cropping can be increased. All other increases 
in output must come from improvement of yields, Except 
in the case of whea,t, there has been no really dramatic 
increase in yields in Indian agriculture ano. the I'arther 
growth in wheat production will be much slower than, in the 
•tmiisdiate past. Tailing the historical trend, the grov;th 
rate of foodgrains production was 1,85 per ce.nt per ainium 
in the period 19b7 to 1977 which appears to be signii.LC^ntly^ 
lower than in the earlier period. Overall the ra,be o-i. grcwti 
in agri cultured output has been 2,13 per cent per arnum_^ 
in the period 1967-77. The new plan aims at a grov.'th oi 

around 4 percent per annum in a.gricultural output between 
1973 and 1963, This a,ssumes, besides improved yie^c.s, an 
increase of cropping intensity from 1 , 22 to 1,26 lax’geiy 


n 


ult of addition of i ' -rm .Lj.j.on lieu uci.- oo .Ln the 


irrigation potential. The ra,te of growth in tie inau.oorial 
sector, which has averaged only 4,3 percent per aniuim in tne 
recent past, is projected in the Plan to grow at aiound 
7 percent. This has been estimated ou t lie basis oi 
quantita.tive model by checking the projections aga..inso ^ 
industiy-wise calculations of demand capacity and pj.ouuution 

for all ma-jor industries, 

A Jjp "tliB z'cL'fc© o£ iiicz*0^S0 ill Q'-u bion 

can be sustained at a higher level than 4 pei-oent compo^d, 

if the time for construction aid commissioning oi i.Lr.i.gata.on 
and pov/er projects can be reduced, and 1^ u<-pc<.ui 

utilisation in both the consumer and capital 

can be ouicklv increa,sed, it may be possible ±o eounomj- 


new 


UO cl g,xuwuj.i 

annum assumed for tie next five years, JUx'xneri 

eizpected tha.t after a period of transition to i- -e ^ 

investment priorities, the development stra^.’egy vii.i._. generate 
a higher grov/th potentia.1, so tha.t the aveiage ia,te^ox 
growth in the period assumed in tie peispuctive at 

5-5 nercent ner annum, could also be exceeded. 


4,11 Corresponding to the g'rov\rtli rate of 5,5 

annum in the period 1983~88, tne principal pioduction 


per 


o 

o 


'.r 


geiis adoplied for deterDiining sectoral p ro grcvoune s are 



JZl 


SlilLECTED PRODUCTION TARGETS FOR 19B7-8S 


S 

1\\ 

— fc. ^ 





m 


1987-83 


1 


2 


1 , Fcodgrains 
, Sijigcrcarie 
, Oilseeds (maior) 




m 


J m 


uoa.L 

Nii I’ogenous 

Fc.:’~il:.scr ( 1) 
Mild St'-el 



sipc Demand 


Ilecti'icity Generation 


) 


164- 



1 

I ^ 
202 
'’'70 


169 nipt, 

n, t , 
lalOh. t , 
m, t, 
th t. 


154 m,t 
265 


iJ 5 ^ 


nan cine, the 



4.12 The 
as below; 


Plan as a whole is proposed to be financed 



TABLE 4 

'■URGES FOR THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 1978-83 



a,a 


Amoimt 


I^iclic sector sa.vings 

Oi.-'ings by financial institutions 

Savings of the nrivate corporate 

P 

^ ^ 

J ^ 

.'■'uaehold sa,vings * ** 

Net inflow from 

(a) Zxeema.^ assistence 

(b) Drawing on foreign exchange 
reserves 

Bu'Igexary provision for current 
d-'-vclopment outlay 


TotaR 


(Rs, 




2‘ 



res) 


5 




1,970 

9.075 


62 j'^'65 

5,955 


1,180 

10,250 

116.240 


* All figures rounded off to nearest 5 crores ' 

, r 

jj>:c-udirg assets created by family labour I 

4.^15 Ezc'corts are cstima-ted to rise from about Rs, 5146 

croros in 1976-77 to Rs, 7750 crores in 1982—85. Imports 
are plamied to increase from Rs, 5076 crores to Rs, 10,500 
crores. After allov.'ing for a likely deceleration in the 
inflow of remittances within the Plan period, the balance 
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of payments projections for the Plan are as below s 

( Rs, crores)* 

Trade 

Expoirts 
Imports 

Balonce of trade 
Invisibles 

Services (Net) 


Debt Service 
Interest (-) 

Repayment ( - ) 

Assistance to 
Other transactions (-) 1,070 


* All figures roimded off to nearest 5 crores. 

On this basis the gap in the balance of pa. 3 niients works 
out to Rs, 9,200 crores. It is expected tlmt the gross 
inflow of aid over the Plan period will be about Rs^8020 
crores. Higher levels of aid do not seem to be either 
fea.sible or desira.ble. The remaining ga.p of about Rs,1180 
crores v/ould bridged by drawing do\^ the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves, which would be a.bove Rs,4000 
crores at the beginning of the Plan, The net inflow of 
extema.1 resources (including the use of reserves) would 
be less than 5 percent of the Plan ou.tlay. 


34,000 

42,825 


' 

(-) 

8,825 

3,460 

2,015 

(+) 

5,475 

1,510 



2,920 

(-) 

4,430 

other countries 

(-) 

350 


V 


PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY 


5,1 

Tills 

posed 


The puhlic sector outlay proposed is 
represents 59,7^^ d tne "ootal plan outlay 
to he fir meed in the following nanner;- 


Rs»69}580 crores 

, and is pro- 


(Rs, crores)* 


1 , Central end State government resources 
at 1977-78 rates of taxation 

2, Cross surplus of public enterprises 
at 1977“78 rates, tarrifs etc, 

5, Additional resource mobilisation 
by tliG Centre 

4 Additional resource mobilisation 
by the States, 

5, Market borrov/ings of Government, 
public enterprises etc, 

6, Sma-11 S- /ings 

7, Central and State Provident Funds 

8, Term Loans of financial institutions (Net) 

■ 

9, Miscellaneous capital receipts (Net) 

10, External assistance (Net) 

11, Eorrov/ing against ntilisation of 
foreign exchange reserves 

12, Uncovered gap 


12,890 

10,295 

9,000 

4,000 

15,985 

3,150 

2,950 

1 ,300 

450 

5,955 

1,180 

2,225 


Totals 69,380 


* 


Sill figux*G3 roundGd: off 'to noarGsti 5 ototq 


oMstate La" Centra], governraonts Rafter moet^g non-plmr^ 
of ‘Government indust riaVand 

T-.-rovident funds and other sayings, _term_ienaix.g in 


GXtpGXTlSll a*SSiS“bcXIlC0 
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computations non-plan outlays have been assumed to rise at 
'D/o per annum. If prices remain stable the margin of 5% 

sufficient to meet not only normal year-to-year 

proper maintenance of assets 

created in earlier plans. 


financing +hff ^ ® +?^ Ks, 16,000 crores or so for 

CeAtre^b!! States and tie 

enterprises. About the 

1974-79 on -"hp collected during the period 

fares l^alephone charges, electricity tariff and bus 




.4 


bp •nro^rpc,p-i7^^~ J-or xne next plan could 

the’^Ceftrrl Gove^e^i°“Vif present paid by 

entr-Pl return from investments in 

return allov-d"" when^f?^?^^^^- present below the fa,ir 

and shonid firefSe^bf rflle^W ^ 

power ra?es wil? nee1'™^ai^^®i of about 10^. Water and 

sectors In ^ ® rising investments in th5se 

be made'in agricultnrJ^^ investments proposed to 

earnest efforts mnpt ^ 2^2 rural works of various kinds, 
increased rural inoomp^r recover a part of the 

sector. In view of tte e^i public 

(doing this would be ecLuitable way of 
on agricultural incnmp appropriately structured ta.xes 

revenue. Various fnrms°o-p^^°^^'^^^^I® surcharges on lend 

group lnsu^ar"crsSs\®nd°°“^^fff°“f ° provLent f4id3, 

oomodl+:f wuon l\ilTTr 

State treasuries, ^ op^rty may be appropriated to the 


rt 


side red, 
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m nDjnd for normal trading 


^•5 Part of the gap remaining softer resource motilis 

ol this order might be sot off against the planned iirpo 

surplus. In preparing the Plan various possibilities h 

been examined of utilizing seme of the expansion of the 

economy. The balance of pa.3nnents exercises show that aft 
leaving an 

purposes, _ 

import food (in the event of t 
we can afford to draw Ii*upees 1 
reserve 

can be used for development 
down reserve 

pectcral outla,ys and production 



or 


acies SI 






lo neca 




1 








crorcs 

, foreign 





x'o ugxi imp o rt s , 
sn imuort surpl 



The 


targets in the plc?n fo 


T 9 /B — 83 Yib.'TQ been adjusted in order to achieve 





end 


Central and State Plans 

The allocation of the public sector outlay between 
the Central Plan and those oi States and Union Tepritories 
will be worked out later this year, afters 

(a) 


(b) 


(o) 


(d) 


5,7 The 

for the allocation of Centra..! a^ssistanoe to States for their 
plan outlays. Though almost everj?’ State has some rcsorva.- 
tions on the application of specific elements of the &a.dgil 
Formula, it ha.s on the whole served its purpose well. It 
can only be replauced if a different system of allocation 
which is more appropriate to the present re cjui remen ts of 
planning is f nd to be generall3r a^cceptable. 


detailed formulation of five yea,r plan sectoral 
programmes by . the States and the CentrCvl 

Ministries I 

the estima.tion of expenditure in the 1978—79 
Annual Plan v/hich should be transferred to the 
non-Plan budgets of the Centre aiid the States 5 

reviev/ of schemes in the agriculture, mra-l 
development, social service and other sectors, 
wiiich were 'Centra^lly sponsored’ in the Fifth 
Plan, to determine the coverage of such schemes 
in the next Plan; and 

recommendations of tha Seventh Finance 
Commission on the devolution of resources to 
the States, and the decision of the Central 
Government on these recommendations. 

Planning Commission is reviewing the principles 


I 


VI 


THE kimJkJj PIAN 1978-79 


6 1 Since it v/as necessary to re-order investment 

■ppj[_Q 27 i'tiG s as early as possiHe^ it was decided to bring 
the Fifth Plan to oji end a year before it was due, while 
formulating the new medium-term plan. The investment plan 
in the public sector for 1978— 79 » though d.cawn up in 
advance of the detailed foimiulation of the Plan for 1978-83 

incozp)ors.to s its priorities, 

6.2 The folio v/ing tables show; 

(1) Sectoral outlaj/’S in the Plan for 1978—79 

(Central and Total) 

(2) Plars for States and Union Territories 


TABLE 5 

OUTLAYS IN THE PLAN FOR 1978-79 



Hoo,d of Development 


1 , Agriculture and allied programmes 

2, Irrigation (Major & Medium) 

3, Flood Control 

4, Power 

5, Vil3.age and Small Industries 

Indust rjr and Mining 

7, Transport and Communications 

8, Education 

9, Medical and Public Health 

10, Water Supply and Sanitation 

11, Housing 

12, Urban Development including 

State Ca^pital Projects 

13, Backward Cla-ss VJelfare 

14, SocicVl Welfare 

15, Other Programmes and Services 

16, Hill and Tribal Areas 

and N.E,C, 


Centre Total 


^ O' 

(3) 

(Rs, 

crores) 

871 ,62 

1754,24 

5.97 

1038.89 

17.45 

126.71 

243,71 

2197,01 

139,93 

218, 95 

2267.53 

2414.20 

1328.36 

1781,79 

115.76 

412.91 

258,20 

392.83 

62,70 

337.38 

63,29 

205.52 

44.63 

133.49 

24.0 5 

96,20 

20.11 

28,85 

195,78 

350,81 

- 

159,04 

5664.09 

11649,32 


Total 
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TABLE 6 

AITITUAL PLAN 1378-79 STATES AND UNION TE?J?ITOPJES 







1978-79 

SI, 

No, 

States 

Approved 

Outlay 

A^n, o j . 0 *0 a c e d 
Exp endi ture 

Agreed 

Outlay 

Tol 


(2; 

13) ^ _ 

“T4) “ 




(Rs. 

crores) 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9* 

10 . 

11c 

12 , 

13. 

Uc 

5 o 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19 
20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Biha.r 

Gu 3 arat 

Haryana 

Hima.chal P rav- 3 sh 
Jammu & Kashini.r 
Karnataka 





1 ^ 


^ o 


Madhya Pradesh 
Ma-harasht ra 
Manipur 
Me ghalaya 
Naga,land 
Gris sa. 

Pun 3 ah 
Raj a 3 than 
S ildcim 
Tamil Nadu 

T ripura 
Uttar P ra.de sli 
West Bengal 


Tota.l States 


■JITION TERPITORIES 


o 

y 

— a 

3. 

4. 

7. 

8, 

9, 


Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandiga.rh 

Dadra & Nagar Havel i 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman , Diu. 
Lakshadweep 
Mi z o ram 
P ondi che rry 

w 

Total - U.T 


368.75 

383.03 

119.39 

117.95 

306.94 

309 . 28 

291.58 

29 : .49 

154.40 

1f'“,95 

56.35 

5 .27 

89.68 

93.66 

2 41 . 50 

245. ^ 6 

141.52 

154.01 

355,77 

363.86 

661 .80 

663.74 

23.19 

22,75 

24.46 

24.34 

19.27 

20.16 

154.00 

154.51 

265.50 

212.00 

175.30 

197.56 

12.47 

13,46 

260,12 

260,92 

15.78 

16.61 

654.75 

681.79 

. 315.92 

316.95 

4708,44 

4775.15 

8,29 

8.29 

14.13 

I*" 41 

11.04 

^( .26 

2.61 

2.62 

90.10 

90.12 

21 .06 

23.53 

1.67 

1 .60 

11.07 

1 , 26 

8.43 

8,41 

168.40 

171 .50 


449.00 

155.00 

384,14 

33a. 00 

210,00 

73.00 

108.00 

300.00 

176 ..00 

413.00 

735.00 
23.26 
28,11 
24.53 

191.00 

260.00 

235.00 

15.80 

305.00 
22.60 

755.00 

371.40 


5593.84 


10,44 

23.40 

12.12 

3.20 

108.00 

27.50 
2.44 

16, 6p 

10.50 
21 4^25 


GEiVWD TOTAL 


4876.84 


49 46 ._6 5 


5798 
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VII 

EMPLOTMENT 


7^1 Since the growth of employment in large and 

medium industries is inoapahle of absorbing more than 
a small fraction of the la,bour force, the eniployment 
strategy of the Plan is; 

(a) To adopt on employment intensive 

sectoral planning; 

(b) To regulate technological change to 

protect and enliance employment, and 

(c) To promote planning for full 

employment. 


7.2 The pattern of growth and, therefore, tha inteim- 
seotoral allocations of investment and the determination 
of the output ta,rgets have been ba.sed explicitly on the 
need to increa.se employment generation rapidly. Besides 
the ■employment augmenting capa.city of irrigated agricult^irc 
and the la.rgely expanded allied sector of dairying, forestry 
and the fisheries, the Plan will generate employment through; 

(a) The expansion of infrastructure and social 

services e,g, road construction, electrifi- 
cation, v/ater supply, rural schools and 
community health services ^ 

(b) k large increase in the consumption of the 

poor; such consiimption will create a^dditional 
employment for wage goods which can be 
produced by labouD>- intensive methods, 

7.3 The irrigation, power and housing programmes also 
imply 

corresponding expansion of employment opportunities, 

7,3 studies in the choice of technology in sugar 

and textile sectors have been completed. Similar studies 
for other selected sectors are in progress. The criteria 
of choice and the policies to be applied ha.vo been indicated 
in the chapters on " Employment 'and "Industries", These 
policies include reservation of fields of production for 
the household and small-scale sectors and differential 
excise protection. It is expected tha,t in certain fields 
appropriale technologies can be developed to elimina.te any 
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existing cost disadv ncage of smaller \mits altogether, 
7,3 If the Plans of investment f^nd production are 

f^olly implemented, it is estimated that employment 
oppoi'^tunitios of the following order would he cresited 
within the Plan period. 


Million man-yea-rs 


1. 

A gri culture and 



a3_liod sectors 

22,768 

- • 

Mining 

0.447 

0. 

Manuf aoturing ( including 
cotta-ge industries) 

00 

• 

CD 

4o 

ConstrL\ction and services 

l7o128 


490261 


‘-'his implies that the expansion in the lo,houi' force of 
30 million in the period 1978 to 1983 as well e.s a 
suhstonTiie,! pa^rt of the backlog of unemployment can be 
absorbed. 




VIII 


REVISED MINIMUM N 


T7»Tr» 

] 1 


:eds 






c 1 Although a Minimum Needs o-pproach to the al3.evia- 

tion of poverty was mooted in the Ez.— th Plan poriodj the 
uutlay originally earmarked for this progrejrni'G to he 

reduced on account of the inflatxone.ry crisis of 
and amounted to about Rs^SOO. crores only over the years 
1974 to 1978. In this Plan the earlier list of basic 
needs viz,, supply of drinking water, provision of house- 
sites for the homeless, villo-ge access roads, elementary 
education for the rural poor, provision of rural hea,lth 
services, extension of rura-1 electrifica.tion, environmental 
improvement of sl\im3 and nutrition for tl.c undernourished — 
will be extended to include adiilt education. _ Various 
■ under the p id gramme v;ill be changed to improve tne 
tee and the outlay v/ill be stepped 


normo 




■4- r\ T? A n -f*r\ 


8,2 5'he Minimpim Needs Prograjnme for 1978-8'5 is 

summarised in Table 7 on pa.ges 27 ^wid 28, 

8 "5 The targets that this strategy a-ims at are:- 


(a) Elementary and Ad ult Educ at i on i About 32 million 
children v/ill be covered, ' increasing the coverage oi 

elementary educa.tion from 69% of children in the o-ge ^ ^ 

groups 6—14 to 90%. Of the 100 million or so^a.Q.ult 
illiterates in the age group 15'"35, nn attempt v/ill be to 
make 66 million literates by the end of the- Plan, 


(h) Rural Health: It i? intended that a coimmunity health 
worker and a trained dai will be provided for every 1000 of 
the population as soon as possible. In a-ddition to com- 
pleting the backlog of construction of Primary Health 
Centres end Sub- Centre buildings by the end of the Plan, 
there will bo one P,H,C. per block and 38,000 new sub- 
centres, In addition, 400 prima,ry health centres will be 
upgraded into 30-bedded hospitals. 


( o) Drinlcing V/atcr; All the villages, numbering 
one lalch, v/hich viqz'c ostima.ted in the past, to be lading 
in sa.fo drinking wa.tor supply, should have this facility 
“ y the end of the Plan, 

(d) Sural Roads s About half the villages with population 
of 1000 to 1500 would be linked by road; the other half 
v;ould be covered in the next five years. 


(e) Rura l Bl octrification; Besides strengthening the 
existing niral electrification system, approximately 40,000 
viilo-ges v;ill be electrified by 1982-83 as a pa.rt of a pliascd 
programme to cover a.t least 50% of the villages in every 
Sta.te and Union Territory, 


26 


(f) 


H oi 1 s Ip ^ & Ur To 


Dev el oiom can't i AlDou't 7 millioi^ land- 
less Ic-Uo-urers were provided viHi house sites in the^ 

Pifth Plan but no assistance for developing or builamg 
on them was provided. In the Plan aJbout 8 mnl.lion landless 
workers will benefit from a scheme for providing developed 
plots, a drinking water source for every 30 houses, 
sanitation and some assistance for materials 
enviso-ges all the manual 
beneficiaries. In urban 
improvement v/ ill benefit 
lea.ving about 18 million 

emphasis will be 


Tin 


s 


cheme 



work being con'tributed by the 
housing the programme of sliim 
about 13 million slum dJt/ellers 
to be covered in the next Plan, 
given to housing for the econo- 


mically weaker sections especially in "the smaller towns. 

The thrust of the urban devclopement strategy is 'to deve_op 
the smaJLler tov:ns and to deoengest the larger cities. 


(g) 


I'utrition ; 


f mid-day meals schem 

ildren and the supplementary nutrition 

nd infants will be preferentially 


a 


ca. 


rogramme lor moxners — - 

xt ended to blocks v/hich have a high proportion of scheduled 
ites and scheduled tribe population. The estimated 
numbers of additional beneficiaries would be 2, 6 million 
children under the nutrition scheme and 4 million children 

ULTldlGI? ijtlG IIIKjL in 0 sis SCilGlILG^ 


TiJBLE 7 

TARGETS Ai'I) OUTLAY FOR REVISED MINI 14 T 14 NEEDS PROGRiilHE 
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IX 


DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


9. t ^ In a developing economy the instriiment of taxa 
aJ.one is ineffective in reducing disparities in income and 
property. Therefore a vai'iety of other redistributive 

IflGaSlirGS GPG riGGGSSG-Py^ n ^ ^ — 


on 


should 


aj-l, the existing distribution of assets, particularly 
agricultural land, urban real estate and corporate property 
oeoondly, public sector operations should steer the distri- 
ourion of essential commodities, infrastructure facilities 


avour 




sumers 


production side, the share of small farmers 
industry enterprises* in institutional cred.it cjid 
in xne suppLy of material inputs needs to be increased, and 

marketing assistance improved 
+ v/hich minimise unemployment should be 

inequelities. /aid, finraiy, the riiroO. 

-el 4^+3® ^2 o^S?^ised. Their vigilance alone 

=''hamc=^® benefits of various laws, policies and 

gijjgQt ■te benefit than do produce their intended 




cP'"-:-npH - fiscal measures, narrowly 

wn’oi'e snect-r«im‘*'oJ^^^^T^?- built into the 
xo". icles -nr^ in f, distribution and employment 

ioniofffp?^? organisational effort of official and 

luifiiaarv of section presents a consolidated 

"arioo^ r'h-n+ " policies reoommended in 

■ciTious chapters of the Plan., 

-.and Refo'mn j 




crly 


raxio of ass2xs'^r^in?,r^^®.2^'^% concentration 

households was'o 65 loud) owned by rural 

-071 _ 7 p rpv,^^ 1961-62 and increased to 0,66 in 

0.1 percent +h^ Pei* cent of rural households owned 

Ic'viSMe'^ measures had 

-e on '^ist jif'y '^1977 the^estim-ted"^^ of rural property. 

.10 million 4 .^ governments was 

n -.-es, and the area actually distributed was 


cottage ’'small industries” comprises 

fc> ■ > lila.ge and small-scale Indus trap's 



only "t , 29 million acnos. Thus "tho di s'tz'ibn't ©d. ?j?6a TGinains 
less ‘tiian. ono’i'o’ui'ijh of "th© cs‘ti.iiio.'t©d simpluso Tii© discon.”* 
ceniing fo.ct is "thc.'t ihe ©ffioially esi.iino/ted snnplnG is 3 . 
fraction of the area he3.d in lo.rge ownership holdings as 
estimated from survey data©. The discrepency between the 
estimated surplus” area arid the area roughly indicated 
potential surplus by survey dOvta may be due to varying ( 
nitions of surplus lend in different States, the transf< 
made to evade ceilings, the feiilure to record or verify 
surpluses or both. 


a.s 


9«3 The situG-tion needs to be rectified so that the 
true surpluses may be identified end redistributed within a 

renewed determin='tion„ It has, 
therefore, been proposed in the section on Lend Reforms that 
the process of correctiiig land records and redistributing 
"tihe true surplus be completed within five years. It would 
be necessary for this purpose tha.t village ccimittees, for 
which there is provision in the ceiling laws of many States, 

Ce reconstituted with adeoua^te representation of potential 
cenef iciaries. These committees should be legally empowered 
■^o correct land records, identify true surpluses and draw 
up redistribution plans for each village. These redistribu-” 
tion plans should be implemented subject to one appea.1 to be 
decided upon by tribunals within a fixed, short time period, 
SpeGia.1 legislation may have to be enacted, and machinery 
SQZ up, to back this new procedure, 

9o 4 Land, redistribution v/ill increa.se employment in 

agriculture because small holdings systcmatic^ly employ 
more laboiu? per hecta.re than lange holdings. And, there 
need be n<" loss of productivity per hectare because, given 
equad. auc-'ss to cred.it and. materia.1 inputs, small fanms yield 
more output per hectcire than large fanms, 

?• 5 It is the established policy tha.t preference be given to 

landless households in the allotment of surplus land. Even 
with small holdings of a hectare or less, the landless 
families can cross the poverty line if the holdings are 


© According to the National Sample Survey (26th Round, 

1971~72 ) the area owned in holdings of 30 a.cres or more 
V/0-S 570 81 million acres. Allowing for self-cultiva.tion 
by surplus owners the potential surplus would be 21,51 
million a,cres. Similarly the area ov/ned in holdings of 
50 acres or more wa.s 25,87 million acres and after the 
self-cult j.vation deduction the potential surplus v/ould be 
8.37 million acres. The Guidelines of 1972 specified a 
Cvjiling of 10 to 18 a.cres for land v/ith ensured irriga.- 
tion for tv/o crops, 27 acres for land v/ith irriga-tion 
with one crop and 54 acres for dryland. 


3t 


irrigated and income from crop production is supplemented 
ty income from animal husbandry, fishery, forestry end 
cottage industry activities. Even the possession of small 
holdings will improve the social status of the landless, 
particularly scheduled castes and tribes, and enable them 
to have better access to other means gf production. 


9,6 Tenancy reform has often been conceived as indepen-!- 
dent of the legislation on ceilings. But it should be 
properly impl em ent e d as a part of the same redistributive 
process. Just as landless workers ought to be the prime 
claimants of surplus self-cultiva.ted land, true occupying 
self-cultivating tenants and share-croppers should be the 
prime claimants of surplus leased-out land. The assurance 
of security of tenure, limited rent lia,billty, and eventual 
ownership to real self- cultivating tenants and shanej— croppers j/ 
ieased-out land. The present tenancy legislation should 
oe reviewed from this point of view and State Governraents 
urged to implement it with e. new resolve. Provisions in 
respect of the identification of tenants and in respect of 
the owners’ right of resumption should be particularly 
reconsidered and revised where necessary, 

Jrban and Corporate Property s 


is well-known that the concentra.tion of corpora.te 
property ha.s increa.sed d\3ring the last decade. The assets 
of the top 20 business houses increa.sed from about 2500 
prores to Ps,4500 or ores between 1969 and 1975. It has also 

shown j-n recent studies tha-t four firms control more 
oh an half of the total sales in nine' industries, including 
Soeel, petrol eimi, transport equipment, cement, synthetic 

lood products, cigarettes and rubber products, 
..n the first two of these industries, production is concent- 
rated mainly in the public sector. But in the last seven 
private houses control the bulk of production. 


/. 8 in order to reduce financial concentra.tion it has 

oeen proposed in the Chapter on Industry that additional 
ca-pacity be licensed for large industrial houses only after 
considering all alternatives of lettirig the new capaLcity 
oe created oy medium size business houses and/or the public 
sector. Policies under which' large business houses are 
able to expand capacity if they locate it in bacto^/ard areas 


/ will bring about an effective redistribution of 


O H 
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r make export ooinnitment s should iDe carefully re-ex.^ined, 
n some industries economies of scale end size of the d me 
.ic market dictate that production 

should use its legal, powers under the MRTP x^cto end .:-ts 


ompciny T^o^urdLs* "to ';)TO‘vq 1 lI\j ‘ths 


a. 

'."buses 
P ov; er , 

9 


X'U UJ. t; o'^Xl ucL oj. v/xj. '^X4. w ^ ^ • li j_ • T 

.ssociated with the concentration of industrial 
Modern large-scale industry is characterised by a 

I -n M jt T IaT r^"K^*ir 2Gn^ OT) 03? *u V o Vr 1x1 

s 


4^ 

c\ 


, wage income 
ronio indust- 


strife.' In Gandhi an, socialist ^as^well^as progressive 

al thought ' - -- 


J.O C- ^, 1 . ^ ^ 4 . • 

g--^’. .^Q can be I'linimised only if the modern corpora i 
;v‘£'.-os 9.3 a socialy responsible entity in 


4* 

J. 


Dour ana most of socieV reconcile their interests as 
-p 3. -i tr (= -nn-rtners in mana.gement and ownership. 


-10 In pvJTS-ait of this concept Importent hel'^ 

deraoi rhd legislation he.s been enacted in ir.aa y 

in-.erprises. A Committee has h?"„S^°houfwo?lcSb pSS- 

-bpation in h^recomlnfafioL ^o enable Z 

irtheyublio'‘sector well as the P-f 

, rdrorriate policies will be formulated c.lter 
danions of the committee are received. 


Q *' •* As an analogue of la^nd 
were enacted recently in order 
oi'roa.l estate ownership. 

basic objectives of the 

instruct ion. 


The 


-reform, urban land ceiling 

?riimit the concentration 

in following through 

on hexs rotcuTded 





~) •’ g^tr i but i on of Goods and Services, 


1 12 Besides land and urban prop^ty inoome°in 

;iso essential. This discrimination is n^cess^ry 


/ workers to become shareholders in the equity of large 


i 
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fee.sible in three areas; 

(a) in the distribution of essential consumption 
goods ; 

(b) in the distribution of credit and modern material 
inputs needed by small producers ° and 


(c) in the distribution of public goods, infras- 
tructure and social services provided by the 
public sector. 


The need for dualism in the distribution and pricing of 
i.n'outs and essential goods aiises because the free market 
allocates an unduly small share of the available supplies 
to low incom e consumers and small producers, particularly 
when supplies are short and prices rise. Therefore, the 
public sector has to pre-empt or procure a part of the 
supply and make it available to these volnerable groups 
8,t reasonable prices. The supply not procured by the 
p\j.hlic sector can flow freely in the market to other non- 

priority consumers at free market prices. 


The Public Distribution System; 

9, 13 ’-.n the case of consumer goods, the public distribution 

system* is already operative. It covers foodgrains, sugar, 
ke’^osene and controlled cloth. It is proposed to expand 
th“e coverage to include pulses and edible oil. Cooperative 
cutlets are also to be enooura-ged to include in their 
operations, according to local demanas, other consumer 
products such as salt, ma.tches, tea, soap, common drugs, 
exercise books, rea-dy-made garme;c'bs ^d stand^d footwear. 
The total number of public distribution outlets will oe 
increa.sed particularly to serv e the rural poor more ade- 
oua.tel.yo The public distribution system does not nece- 
ssaril;^ improve the distribution of income but it helps 
to prevent a deterioralion in distribution in infla-tionary 
conditions. Shortages of essentil goods a.s well as ^ 
monetary inflation can be hi^ly regressive j.f a public 
distribution s;^)^stem does not prevent serious cuts in the 

consumption of the poor. 

The l>i stTi huti on of Credit & other — I nput s _ ; — 

i r ■ ■ ■ W ■■ * • mm m m . ■■ ■ ^ 

9-14 In the case of inputs, particularly credit with wnich 
inputs are purchased, the share of small producers in tne 
total supply remains low, Civen access to credi^ on 
similar terms small farmers and small producers in many 
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indus'tries aj?e able -to have productivity and coots 
comparable to those in large units* But such a^ocess is 
denied oy free market forces, Therefoie, it is essential 
that the expansion of institutional credj.t should continue 
and an increasing proportion of this credit be made 
ava.ilable to small producers. 


9.15 


agricultural credit, in 1971-72 

-Pl^z-iTr. 


institutional credit (from Government, cooperative^, 


3 


commercial banks etc, ^ accounted for dout ^ 

cent of the outstanding cash dues of cultiv actors. In 
the commercial ban.tc sector t2, 2 per cent of the increase 
in gross bank credit in 19 76-77 went to agricult;jre. As 
regards the share of small farmers (with two hectares or 
less) in rural credit, they obta,ined 31 per cent of the 
advances made by coopera-tives and land development banks 
in 1975-75;, In commercial 

larger and amounted to Cubout 46 per cent. Talking coop 
tives and commercial bank credit together the share of 
small farmers is dout 33 ner cent- 


9a 16 This is a significant proportion but it has been 


_ culture 

substantiain.j^ increased so that the abject dependence of 
small farmers on ’ ney ~1 end er s is mirlmised. The signi- 

ficance of the public credit system favouring small farmers 
IS tha.'o it rs a powerful means of reducing rural disprriti 


* I 


j.n many v/ays. It elimJ nates the inequity of usury, ix 


• I 


raises small, farm incomes, and above all, iX can Dring 
•bout a, .radical change in the distrib ut.j.on of major non- 
land assets SUCil ac livr;.c?torik find t nn i fi'fi + ; n n rir'-'inr'i -h-v. 


a. 


9- tv Small farmers have very little by way of onsets to 
offer as security ; loans to th€m lor productive purposes 
ha.ve to be alvanoed either against the security of assets 
to be financed by the loans, or where the an ounts involved 
are small, on personal credit. Similar facilities should 
he made available to artisanso 


9~ 1:8 Ev^en i.f cred.it is availalle, the small farmers often 
suffer discrimination in tio antual availahility of ferti- 
lisers, tube-wells, pesticides, improved seeds and other 
inputs.. Therefore, a.s credit availability fo.r then is 
inp.x'*oved their access to iriater.lal inputs and irrigation 
equipment should also be improved by building conscious 
biavses in their fa.vour in the public sector delivery 
systems. 


9o19 Small ind-as trial enterprises can also ?aare larger 
incomes and assess if the public sector credit 
makes an et'.rma.rked and increasing share oi its credj.t 


CTTT ' ^ 


; V i. oa 


avaT.rp.xi.L3 


to theii 


SUTD'QOrt th 

to serve 




The credit arrangements 


oposed to 

are i.nt ended 

sj'-sxems oi e:>. ounsio:.!^ marks t- 

ing, raw material supply and hire purch.ase of ecuioment 

are being expanded and streamlined exclus.lvely to serve 
small industries. 


.13 expanded small indust.ry prcgiximx'^s 
this objective. The systems of ertun 


and 


Consumption Credit and Debt Relief? 

9*20 Data show tha.t in 1971 “72 agricultu 

a-rtisans had to depend on landlords, tra-deivs, moneylenders 
^ ^ ^on-institutiona,l sources for 90 .o 95 per cent 

credit requirements, A substantial proportion of 
tne borrowings of agricultural labour households is fcr 
meeting consumption needs. It is essential tlurt the credit 

provide such households with ccnoumption 
credit to coyer periods in which returns from p.roductive 
worx are awaited. Apart from requirements of such house- 
noids for fresh credit, steps will also have to be taken to 
mixigate tne burdens imposed by their existing debt„ Several 
axes have taken mea,sures for provriding relief to poor 
ousenolds by imposing a moratorium on debt repayment. In 
fln^ steps have also been taken to discharge or scale 

_ - Uv. k.T;g If poor households are to become i.nderendent 

ese measures will have to be effectively implemented, 

establishment of such a credit structure would 
enable many poor households to break free of bondage and 
increase thei.r eo,rning power, 

— and Social Services s 


+v.^^ field of infrastmeture and social services, 

T.ne entire Revised Minimum Needs Programme aj.ms at a 
signi 1 10 cj,nt expansion and re— allocation of expenditure on 

water supply, electrification, road construction 
1 ^ , educs.tion, nutrition, urban slum upgra.dation and 

po^r^^^ favour of rural a,reas and the urban 
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plyji is to 


r as well as unemploj 

VitaJ. need , Sinno +•>- 


employnent 


of-r^-disiSS^ir;n“wrirr^su!t. 

sm..ll on.orprise in indnstiy and agriculture. In areL 

fc *1 T s are expanded, the real i/ase 

v/ill at least be stabilised despite demo- 
V/here labour shortages develop they may 


sina,ll onxerprise 
who re empl oyment 
of rura,! workers 
graphic pressure 
even rise. 


Pcvclormont of Backwa-rd Cl a. 


ssess 


^ well 

relatively undor-dovelopod 
rest of the economy. Scheduled 
countz;^- and generally Cons ti- 
the population below the 


consi sts^nf^Q^ country's popula^tion 

in °Lo castes and schedzaed tribes, residing 

+hc^n^ui-t? • constitute the poorest section of 

scheduled tribes live mostly in 
aerini^d areas; these areas are " ' ' “ 

e^d poorly integrated v/ith the 

Gc,.stos c,re spres-d all over the 

isute 0, substantia.1 f reaction of 

+ assets and u.x« ^uixux-ci,j.xv ut^pun- 

or agricultural labour. Many schedu- 
irnS suffer from the additional disability 

^ practice of untouchability, Ee distributive 
“Y^^must pay special attention to those and other ba-ck- 
o.^ c±0,sses lx it is to be successful. The approach in this 
P yc intcgr0,te provisions for assisting backward 

Classes in the general development programmes, 

^ ^ 5 ^ Is-n includes a provision fo'r special sub-plans 

areas, iit present around tv/o-thirds of the 
.rioal popul8,tion is covered by such plans and in this 

®cme further are 0 ,s of tribal concentration will be 
c^-adod. There is 0,1 so a substantial provision for integ- 
ratod rural development in the ‘ELan, The selection of 
clocks for area development and the choice of programmes 

made in 8 . manner which would favour backward 
classes. Specifically all blocks v/ith o. scheduled ca.ste 
populc.tion of 20 % or more will be covered under the 
programme and a target group oxdentation of the kind 
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area 


that is found in the scheme v;ill be ma-intained 

in the choice of schemes in all blocks. Thus it is expect- 
ed that e. substantial part of the tota.1 provision for 
development schemes will benefit backward classes. The 
programmes for subsidiaiy occupations and the rura,l credit 
programmes v;ill also be oriented to enable tiicm to purchase 
assets required to improve their economic and social statuis. 
They will also benefit from more vigorous implementa.tion of 
lend refoiTm laws. 


9.26 The Revised Minimum Needs Programmes envisages a, 
substential effort towards universal elementary education 
and adult education. The scheduled caste aiid scheduled 
tribe population is pai’ticularly backv/ard in this regard. 
Hence, a vigorous implementation oP this part of the RMl^IP 
will narrow the gap between backward classes and the rest 

bP the population, k large proportion oP the ncv/’ Ponilities 
for primary education will be set up in cirea.s with high 
concentration of backv/a.rd classes, vhich at present have 
limited access to education. Similarly the principal 
bonGfici8.rios of the provision of Rs, 500 croros for land- 
less labourer housing in the RMHP will be the backwa,rd 
classes, Apa.rt from these a bias in favour of bankv/a-rd 
classes is also built into the provisions in the RMNP for 
supplementary nutrition and the envi. onmental improvement 
of slums, 

9.27 Besides the benefits that would accrue to ba,ckwa.rd 
classes because of the orienta-tion of general development 
programmes, the* Plan includes a provision of Rs, 545 croros 
for special welfare schemes for backwci-rd classes. The 
ma.jor schemes included here cover the provision of scholar- 
ships, trc,ining centres to enalole backward classes to 
Compete effectively for government posts and other employ- 
ment opportunities, and va.rious grants and subsidies for 

2- gri cultural activities, cottage industries and other 
trades, 

9.28 Thus, this plan includes substantial provisions to 
improve the economic and social sto^tus of backward 
classes and to increase ,their share of public consump- 
tion, Ba-ckward classes will benefit not merely from 
specific ea.rmc^rkod picvisions in generai. development 
programmes and from we'J faro sobomes bat also from the 
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Develomen’t of Backward Areas! 


9.29 A substontiel part of the problem of poverty Is due 
to tlio uneven levels of development in different paits of 
the country’’. Any attempt at redistribution on a national 
scale must imply a reduction in these int.er-regroncl gaps 
in the levels of development, the standard, of living ond 
the quality of life. However, to be successtul such an 
attempt has to form part of the general development 
stro.tegy. 


9*30 The a,pproach to bo.ckward area development hi therto 
has been cha,rs,cterised by incentives for industraa-uisation 
of the one hand and problem-oriented special pro grammes on_ 
the other. The extent to which these measu.res have suecc -eccL 

- - • - ’tain. H 


^ _ -uncervain. newever, 

our experience v/ith large industrial pro;iects located in 
backward areas suggests that organised industry is no u 
necessa.rily the sort of growth catalyst that oackward 

a.reas need. 


The a.pproach in this plan is to rely to a much greater 
extent on the development of agriculture, village and small 
industries, svibsidio-ry occupations and related services 
through hill-area., tribal-area.. Revised Minimvim Meeds ana 
area development programmes referred to earlier. 


Or e’en! sat ion of the Poor 


O 


9,32 Critical for the success of all redistriouvive xciw^, 
policies and prograjnmes is that the poor be organise ^ 

ms.de conscious of the benefits intended for bnom, 
tenants hs.ve to see that the tena.noy laws are ^ imp emcx^ ^ 
Organisations of the landless ha.ve to see 
re identified and distributed to them in 
the law within five years, LQ,cal lea.ders 
to ensure that all area plans and sectoral 
for the benefit of their localities and target 
effectively a.dministered. The general lesson o^ fq^-i-ivorv 
experience so far is that because of leakages ^ ^ 

o..o+r^Tr,o r,n/=» •ir.^-FPo.o.+.ivG administration rural : egrammes 


a 


land 

V vfc-— j- j 

accordance with 
of the poor have 
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fail to improve the distribution of inccme. The Planning 
Commission is proposing a, massive shift of resonces in 
favour of iural areas with cOi in -built redistributive 
ch.:'.rr.cter in a.lmost every programme. But whether the 
larger resources will have the desired equalising effect 
v/ill depend on the extent to which the organised pressure 
of the beneficiaries counteracts che weaknesses of the 
administra.tion and the opposition of vested interests, 

Piscc.l Measures : 


so 


far. 


9 .33 Non-fisca.l policiesha.ve been discussed 

But more progressive fiscal action would remr.in as importtnt 
as ever. In the chapter on Pinancia.l Resources a large 
number of fisca.l mea,sures have been suggested to ensure 
that the burden of additional resource mobilisation falls 
equitably on different classes. In the field of direct 
tcixation, wealth end agricultural trices urgently need to 
be made more progressive, o.nd taxes have to be levied on 
capijfcr.l gains from lend values. In the field oiS! indirect 
texation, the twin principles to which primacy should be 
given in le forming the rate structure are that small-scale 
intensive labour production and lov/ income consumption 
should be given exemption or dif f erentic.l relief. All 
other production and consumotion should be suitably 
taxed. The seme twin principles should apply to subsidies. 
All subsidies have to be reviewed to see that they benefit 
small-scale production md low income consumption, those 
which do not serve these purposes ha,ve to be phased out. 

Incomes Policy 


9.34 In the context of the need to maintain price 

stability and to mobilise resources for investment in the 
public sector, a. na.tional policy of incomes is needed. 
Such a policy should cover wages, profits, rents md the 
income of the self-employed. The choice is to be mc.de 
between using resources to enlarge the incomes of those 
who are propertied or employed and using them to laitigate 
unemployment. A national incomes policy is £clso required 
to lc.y down guidelines for achieving an acceptable 
dispartiy ratio. , A Committee has been a,ppointed by the 
Government to look into thise issue. 
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9.35 In deciiinp; cn incomes policy, "the possibility ox 
^tendin : r:i_ni*X‘jjTi wcges legislrtion to the unorg; nised 

KrxLLned, but this should go in hand in hen 
or assuring increased employment. In the 
Ljns, trading end business incomes, redist 
fleeted through controls on expenditure on 
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i ',35 It is self-evident thc'.t there is no single panacea, 
for rediotribution* But if the whole complex of policies 
r ec jniLi ended in various perts of the Plan are pursued in a 

ccoriin: xod Lrnner with a redistributive bias, unemployment 
C'n be wui'jiinated, the incidence of poverty can be substantially 
r iduced m.d the indices of inequc.li'ty iit the distribution o 
intone ind poverty brought down in the next decade. 
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Prices 


ECONOMIC POLICIES 


/in 


reriod vmii some price fluctuations during the plan 

-im of ■^-^voidable, it should remain a primcxy 

culm OI policy to nrvr>r*-+.o +Vi.;, . 

stable prices 
achieveme... 

emands a, degree of foresight, flexibilitv 

rrftiT n "K 1 ovi ov^/^ a ■»-*-» l» m ^ 


ap of policy to operate thi econoi'^^'within'a JegiSrof 

^ implementing the inveetiiient progriamne 
^ economic growth with price stability 


, --ability 

“dnmirementatrOT"SrecOTLlfpolicies°“ 
stib\uty"^e\Si^es"r 


(a) 


Rec,sonable balance between aggregc-te 

to' be sustained th;acu4?h 
of fiscal and monetovry policies 


a 


demand 

mixture 


e 

9 




Providing for a steady increase in the supply 
of goods of essential mass consumotion 


e 

9 


10o2 


(c) Internally consistent policies dealing with 

of Oigricultural commodities, those of 
mp.nufc.ctures in the pr:va,te and public sector 
ojia ppices of Vc^rious sepvicsso 

will invni policies for agricultural commoditie; 

^r^overed necessary, ^he commodities to 

wheat but also cotton -nd^i?tP°^^s 

cand ^dim-nio+^“+- ^ ^ Oute. Subject to our financial 

■nnT qpc; -n' ca.pabilities it is desiable to add 

?SiculWo?^Pv^®^^®P^° group. The approach of the 

-nd ?t i? vfrious commodities has been sound, 

th^^t pn interests of price stability 

a subst'^StS^ increase be given unless it is justified by 

direction. However, it has to L 
in the tot^n^P^i+^ cases the share of particiilar crops 

^nges which increase yield rather than relative prices. 

In the case of manufactures price fixation should b^ 
for Tn-ip+ . commodities where thiff is dreamy required 

such coiimiodities, whether produced in the ^ 

private or the public sector a fair' return on investmept 


cc- c. 
rhe concept 
01 servicee 
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ing 


bured in deterinin^ administered prices, 

return e.pplied also to t\i.e pricing 


of 


la 


Mo not 


t * 
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4 nj.tnougii tile new plan is oeing launcnea wiin a 

r of rel:.tively stable prices behind itj it is possible 

“l-r.tionary pressure may develop during the course 
of the llrn. It is necessary therefore to monitor the 
e-lcnce tet\,'oon the aggregate demand for goods and a^ggregate 
supply ml to relate the growth of the mone/ supply to the 
gro\-rbh of the net domestic product. There is need for 

in determining the permissible rate of growth of 

-jy supply pmticularly becase the pattern of investments 

in the will genera.te incomes among groups with a low 

savings potential. 


ux 1 on 
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euro 


r e 0 ent 


phase of the Indian economy is that there are two 
nc.jor eloueiits './hich are virtually outside our control, 
nanely, xhe increase in money corresponding to inward 
r enixt:2:c--;s of foreign exchange, and the reejuirement of 
credit for financing the purchase of goodgrains when a 
s'lrplus an.s to be procured in order to support prices, 

-he problen is further enhanced by the need to support 
prices of CO -luodities other than wheat and ■"ice. -*-he 
oonte.innent of the growth of money aipply has then to 
'per ate only taro'o.gh tv;o ma.in levers viz, the regulation 

^ bank creflt to the commercic.l sector and the 

of th i combined budgetary deficit of the Central 
ocvornrrients. The restriction of bank credi o 
tends to o.ffect production, and the Governmen 

.rn usua.lly be reduced below the budgetary . 

only by curbing outlays, A third method of § 

provxh of money supply “ viz, the stepping up P 

UsQ rv--ilc.ble, but its scope is limited if the full 

’ . . ■■ -1 j -(-il CTnnfin . 
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extent 

‘“nd St 
ind'Uc try 
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is au 3 o ^v'-ila.ble, but its scope 

range of necessary imports has ctlrea.dy been ^ v-inp 

The coordination of fiscad. and monetary policies, p ^ 
policy in c.cri culture of ndministexe 




over 


0 


wide range thus poses a 

nr-^ers of the eoonony. The instrument the, o -rQ+pm for 

yveloped to cchiove a It is suggested 

3 ha.t such a budget should be prepared should 

budget (although it need not be made publi ) f ^ 

reviewed qp.rj.rterJy. It is economic 

otter models for the shor'b-term foreca-s oi g , . ^ 

rends and the data do-se for hhin porpose needsto be 

strblished early. 
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utmost care in plan formulation 
ffiJ^-nag ement , grave imbalances develop 

expectation and sliort-term trends. 

® possible in the rolling plan system to I’cvi 
i n+oZ' a-ssaamptions on which the plan tairgets i 

plans have been determined, and necess-'i’y 
^ri-Pn* ^ can be made at the time of the Annual Plan 

P^VIGW, 

Tra,de 



E will not be 


10,7 ^ The interna.tional environment in v/liich the next 

being launched is more fav our able than for any 
plan, India’s relactions with all neighbouring 
am riea are good and may be expected to imurove. It 
rea3ona,ble to hope that our economic plaj 

upset by ai^ international conflict, and" that the draft on 
esources by way of requirements of national security will 
A. Increase to any significant extent. The outlook for 

India’s interna.tional tra.de is on the whole 
^1 despite the continuance of some uncertainty 
T of world tr£<.de and the extent to which 

^ uevelt ped countries as a. whole may wish to restrict 

of certain commodities of interest to India, 

+in ^^''^'^^-Sification of India’s trading pattern due to 
. cvelopment of the West /sian market, especia.lly for 
gineering exports, is an added source of strength. The 
prospects for the growth of trade imder India’s bilatera.l 
agreements with a number of countries continue to be 
encouraging and increasingly the payment arrangements 
unaer these agreements may be libera.lised. Provided that 


manufantur 


IS 


The 


likely to improve further, v;ith increc;,.^^!^^ vx 

ndian industry and continued high inflation rates in a 
number of western countries, 

+u*+ system of linking the value of the rupee v^^ith 

ba.sket of currencies has proved effective in 
combin^g flexibility with a. degree of sta.bility, 
selection of commodities for export promotion in th- 
luture should be mcmnlj'- on the baisis of dynamic comparative 
advantage, taking into account the domestic resource cost 
of the exportable commodity, 

10,9 While strict controls on all foreign exchange 
^rensa.ctions must continue, selective relaxation of 
tra.de controls, which has been initiated, is clearly 
warranted by the strength of our balance of payments 

position, iiovrever, such rel r'xia.tion has to be consistent 
with other objecti.ves of iloTnoshir. po1 i.ey, such as nrotectior 
of small industries. 
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oocr-tion is tliree-fold fiz. , 
jii^iform a, pa-rt of our present foreign exchange 
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v/ill in the 
This inplies 
turned int o 


10.10 

(a.) to tr 

reserves into resources for development, exploltii 

-o taire ’malce or huy’ decisions on economic 
grounas, (h) by cheaper imports to stimula.te competitive 

ris and re^f.uce industrial,! costs in the domestic 
^ior:y, (c) to provide an element of competition in 
caiLi sectors of industry whose efflcienc-jr msiy be 
ering on a.ccount of excessive protection. In 
assessing the ava.ilability of resources for development 
it h£,s been a.ssumed that the level of externaJ. assisttnee 

next five years rema^in the sarnie an currently, 
that the current balance of trada will be 
a, substantial import surplus by the Investments 
proposed in different sectors of the Plan. Aid will 
a.ccount for only about 5 per cent of the total Play outlay 
our development plans therefore ane no longer 
critically dependent on the quantum of aid. far as 

private foreign investment is concerned, we haa^e never 
relied upon it as a major source of capital to augment 
domestic savings. While a substantial,! reliance o:q. this 
form of externa-1 resource would not be desirable, 
selective investment in the Indian industry by foreign 
firms on terms which ane not onerous offers possibilities 
of import of a.ssocia,ted technology which we should be 
prepa.red to consider on the merits of individua.1 proposals. 
These propos£,ls would need to be canefully assessed in terms 
of costs and benefits to the Indian economy. 
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SECTOR^i STI-.iV'i:xjGIES? TaI.GETS AND OUTLAYS 


ll.l Til© :jectoral strategies, targets and outla/s close j 

reflect the main strateg,/ and the basic objectives of the 
Plan, Thus, in drav/ing up the Plans 

(a) the highest priority has been given to 

the sectors which generate t:.e maximum 
employment and which have a significant 
impact on the standard of living of the 
poorest, like agriculture and allied 
activities, village, cottage and small 
industries and inputs like ir.Tigation, 
fertilisers and power, which are reouired 

to sustain them; 

(b) upgraded norms have been adopted in 

Revised ^iinimum Needs Programme <^d, to 
the extent possible, programmes in sectors 
like coiijoaunications, science and technology, 
housing, health and family welfare, 
education, social welfare and nuriition 
have been oriented to benefit the ruxal 

and urban poor; and 

(c) the objective. f,f achieving self-reliance 

both technologically and by investment in 
sectors which will ensure that when ^jee 
ssary we can do without foreign aid, has 

been kept in view. 


11 .2 

indicated 
have been 


The sectoral outlays in the public sec or 
below; allocations in the Piith Five Year 
indicated for comparison. 


plan 

Plan 


are 
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SEGTOR/Jj OUTLAYS 





Sector 


Fifth ^ of Plan 

Plan total 

1974-79 outlay 


n 

OL 


~fo of 
total 
outlay 


> incrc0se 
in 

1 978-83 

over 


O) 

Agriculture and 
allied activities 

1, Agriculture 
2- Rural Development 
3, Hill and Tribal 
Area Development 

Irrigation and Flood 
C ontr ol 


1* Major & Medium 

Irrigation 

2. Minor Irrigation 

3. Flood Control 

Industry e^nd Minerals 
( excluding energy ) 


1, Villcge and 
Small Scale 

2. Large and Medium 
3'. Fertilisers and 

Pesticides 



y, Science aJid 


Technology 


1 , Pov^er 

2, Petroleum 

3, Coal 

A, Science anv. 
Technology 


Fifth 

Pl.an 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) (6; 

(Rs« croros) 

4302 

3109 

743 

11.0 

8600 

5300 

2000 

12.4 99.5 

450 


800 


4226 

10.7 

9650 

13.9 128.3 

3089 

792 

345 


7250 

1725 

675 


7362 

18.7 

1 03.50 

1 

14.9 40.6 

510 

5297 


1410 

7252 


1555 


1 688 


10291 

7016 

1691 

1148 

436 

26.2 

20 Q 00 

1.-D750 

2550 

1850 

650 

50.0 102.1 

124.5 
50. e 

49.1 


Transporl; and 
C oiranufiic ati or a 




1. 

Railways 

2202 

2. 

P & T, Tele- 

1267 


0 ommuni c at i ons 

3. 

Civil Aviation 

297 

4. 

Ports and 

1035 

Shipping 

5. 

Road and Roa.d 

1815 

Transport 

6. 

Inf orm at i on i"'. 

Broadcasting and 

* 

122 


Publicity 

7. 

Others (IVJT etc.) 

179 

Social Services 

6224 


3350 

2095 

700 

1115 

2923 

183 

259 

15.8 9355 13.5 50.1 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

.5. 

6 , 

* 

7. 


Education 
Health & Family 
Welfare 

Housing, Urban 

Development & 

Works 

VJater Supply 
Social Welfare 
and Nutrition 
Backward Cla.sses 
and Harijan 
Welfare 

( Rehab il i t at i on , 
Labour Welfare, 
etc. including 

unclassified) 


1285 

1179 

1189 

971 

202 



1071* 


1955 

2695 

2540 

1580 

305 

545 

335 




Grand 


39322 100,00 69380 


100.0 


76.4 



!n\Sf iTs-S Tlel Included under 

in the oi)her sectors. 




SI 

the outlays 
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in thQ PI 

f^-n +7. outlay '“•und 


cr * 2 " 

n-4 'L - * 



lai 


w 
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11.3 

t i o;: 

^ ^ "to TT^n *1 . r'J- k->ut;,uVJO 

stry end Mining, e l?no-e"^n^rt sectors 

wux,u, consisting of r.-on-rt?r,^ 

c ^:n outlay at the end of tho^n becomes non- 

'-'.o i -.coi- c.'ncc assioned to tho ?no- in judging 

ncn-pl::, outlc: should be coisidonef 

Sduertion in the tP-rmi'nV^ growth of Grovernnient expenditu 
Fi,ns; terminal years of Third, I'ourth aAd 


^ 





^ 1 


T ;3 LE 


9 


PL;... ;jiD NON-PLLH EXPENDITURE 


ON EDUCATION 





Plan 



6“-e. 


*~r $ 


178 


/ O" 



' 7-73 


324 


1 '' . 4 

i V n. 

cor/i ' 


Tne 


N on— PI an 


(37 


259 

086 


1991 




(Rs. crores) 
437 

1311 

2315 


table below gives an indication of the shift 




r. p r. - ' 
-red to 


is in the Plan towards rural development as 
the -“ifth Plan; 
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Table io 


ESTLIATEB public sector plan OUTLx.y ON RUPu;L LE^rSLC .::'iEAT 




SI. 

N 0 , 

CO tor 

Fifth Plan 

1 974.-79 

PI an 

1 978-83 

(0) 

“ (T5 


(3) 

1. 

Agriculture and allied programme 
including minor irriga.tion* 4644 

9525 

2. 

Irriga-tion sind flood control 

3434 . 

7925 

3. 

Fertilisers and Pesticides 

1555 

1C8S 

4. 

Power for rural areas* 

1676 

3557 

5. 

Rural Roads 

500 

800 

6* 

Rural water supply 

432 

765 

7. 

Rural hea.lth SL family welfare 

729 

1482 

8, 

Hill and tribal aneas 

450 

800 

9. 

Rural education 

846 

1400 

10 . 

Telecommunication and postal 

services N.xl. 

311 

11. 

Nutrition 

90 

140 

12, 

SociaL welfane 

10 

32 

13. 

Traditional cottage and household 
industries* 330 

1000 

14. 

Rural housing 

55 

500 


Total rural outlay 

14751 

29925 


Tota.1 Plan outlay 

39322 

69380 


Rural outlays as % of total 
Plan outla^y 

■ 37.5 

43. 1 


Excludes Institutional Finance 


agriculture /i'fD RUR;Jj LEVELOBIENT 
Agricul ture 

11.5 This sector v/ill receive the highest priority, special 
attention Being paid to the uplift of the small and marginal 
farmers and the landless labourers, especially the scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe famiilies. The strategy for crop 


gi'o.-: 
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un 


and cropping intensity and ensure 


r.'.crj 


■ ♦ ^ a. ^ ^ ~ j ^ — ^ ^ t' Ci IP 

-■'r^.'i^^* of inputs. Tliis will be backed by .improved 
i.-m.o practices for higher offic.iene./ through develo'o- 
ai:"! ^propagation of better seeds, a sta^engthened exten- 
V ,--T assured availability rf credit and improved 

ieo. ^xor mpnceting, storage and processing. Land and 
-'4 iStG:-‘ms (dealt v/ith in greater detail in Chapter I, 

^ consoli.dation of holdings, an Important pre- 
reyaisixe to good water use, will be v.igcrously pursued, 

optimal land use involving .integrated watershed 
management which covers measures for flood control, drainage 
recx_jnation and reshaping of land, mixed farming for mar.gin- 

aitd a silvi-pastoral approach for areas with low 
rainfall will be adopted. Special attention v/^ill be paid 
increasing the area under oilseeds, pulses and cotton, 
and xhe continuance of price incentives. As a result, a 
grc' th rate of nearly 4 per cent in the output of the 
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11.6 ‘ihe 1982-83 targets for the various 

follows ; 

crops are 

as 

Total foodgrainsC in tonnes) 

140.5 - 

144.5 

Sugarcane 

00 

00 

• 

o 


Jute o; Kesta (l_.kh bales each of 

180 Kgs.) 

85.6 


Cotton (lakh bales each of 170 Kgs, 

) 81.5 - 

92.5 

Oilseeds (laldi tonnes) 

125.0 



The higher levels of production possibilities for 19S2— 83 
are based on better management of various inputs and some- • 
v;hat better thcin average weather conditions, 

--nimal Husbandry. Dairying & fisheries 

# 

"il.? The jUiajor .>olicies that will be adopted would be 

to increase production of livestock products such as milk, 

poultry, wool and mutton, by improved methods of 
anima]. husbandry supported by a marketing structure based 
on a functional system of cooperatives similar to that 
adopted by the milk cooperative unions in Cujarat, Planned 
crosL-breeding for improving the productivity of cows and 
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'^p?omotion'^of pLltrv°iin“’ buffalo stock and 

Supported by raarketins serv?L'^''"rl s^e 

b?eedrof sh»ep ?o-f adopted. i.....proyed 
df-vplonpd wool, goats and pigs will be 

breedire- ^ P^'’Oo^'^iniiies of selective breeding and cross- 

•nid oap betv/een the reciuirements 

^iiQ^ a.Vcnlao±iio^- of fodaer and feeds, the production of 

h.-gn yielding Vo.rieties of fodder cro,-»s as pait of an 

husbandry in a mixed farnijng 
s.y stein will oe given priority;, a ..>rc,:raiiji;e of plantation 

trees v/ill be an iinportant pa.rt of forestry. 

Of. .iivation of coarse trains for feeding- livestock and the 


0 


f fodde.T 


use 01 agriciatuic!.!, and industrial wastes for campound 

feeds will be encouraged, A ■ an-ive prograLi-e fer dairw 

devej.opsent - 0 .eiv.tion Flood II, , exteiision of O.-eration 
F'.i.ood 1, will be started, 

® fisneries prograiMue v/ill give special attention 

to family based IctOour intensive inland and brackish v>;ater- 
fisheries and improving the harvesting froni seas by stimu- 


b 


oats 


lating, on an equitable basis, the grovvth of oo'unbr.y 

mechajiised boats and deep sea trawlers, a-.* r-de.,ua,te 

support of ionreved processing and uiarketing facilities 

will oe provided, •T;.:e 1982-83 tar. ;ets for selected products 
are as follov/s^ 


ki.lk 

( - .ill.ion 

tonnes 

35.5 

E-.-.s 

(r.illi on 

number ) 

1 6 , 000 

Wool 

(Liilli on 

a'reasy. 
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Fish 





I • .lcUid( laJih tonnes '> 
i‘ rii^e V 1- . h t oniie s ) 


12,0C 
00 


oo 

0 


Forestry 


d-i.i 


11.9 The main thrust of the programme v/ilt bo to acccle 

rate production forestry and social fo.restry including f 
forestry, giving due attention to the need for Liaintain.irn-c 
the ecological ba.lance and protecting the envir Dniuent . 

the 060 ole’ 


in 


tribal areas, the goal v/ill be to see th.:,1 
rC'^uirements of timber, 

sustained basis. 


r % 
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^ t 
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el and fodder can be m.et on a 
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.1C These aericulturrl progrrinmes and the 

cot'tp.g,e and viHsS^ ind'j.stieies developwcnt v^l— 1 
irto a coin'orehcnoive proarrmiJie of inte^rrbed rurr 1 a'.\ 
ment. This v/ill rogairo the preparation 
at xi'e block level oa'l their .irito^raticn wii.h btr :.e 1 
plans. Out of the 5100 blocks in the covntr.v, about >( 
are covered by one or more of the special pro^. r? :. .a; :■ 

and Cy.i. T\/o thrusand of tr.'Oiu lC c.. 

cn xhe basis of accepted priorities for a procrvTi..^e c ^ 

inter rated rural develcr.iiier.t including, rural wor^'Cs ni:. er a 
e-jo^ vtirig full emplcriZiont . Blocks v/itb raore tban tveii 
cent scheduled casi e population v;ill be trkon i;.v; 
p-'-iorjtv. irrii-.t eaci' .v-ar of the llan. anotr 
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vflll be added iGavlna 'i 6n0 bio clrs to !(.■ covered in tee r 
five year perj.oci starting Apn?_ 193p» 
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11,11 In iinplonenting this; prot.raame, 

constraints like labou.r in' iob.ij.it y and J.aci: ^ 
bo devised This p.rorram.ne , \j}Sch is centr- . 

t<'‘’0 uncjinplcyinciix iDrcblom^ v/ill roqv. i.ro o'. t.i- - 
participation and assistance from voluntary arenca a. 

Tr.lba.l Sub-Plan 

i 1 JO The -oroeraiQiacs for tribal areas will bo in ■.-on- i 

and extended to cont.iguous - tc 

v.alll bo paid to the weaker socoions amongst x*.-,, .r„b i 
populat.lon. 


,-i 


^ t. 




11 13 The volume of crod It is ^^oposad to ^ -d up 

sharply covering a w.ide X-i- i on”- ivl - n- i in^ustri 3, 

..grlkltural sec-,-t-:.r, ,™yl tlo' cr 'i:.: .--'r: to 

blit ulxa an ,..-,,--.il,ot •.on. jn r-;:iiJ-on 

the poorer sect.iona ox the -- 


to tlie cooper 


I 

C O J 


ves 


f rom 


-boans willbo^ ava^.r bi. ^ o- tir.n c 

the commejoiox^- bario^an.^ 

the primary guidance, inputs and prcc.oasi-.t 

and marketing assistance will be compioxca - 
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■^37oups and miniinuin needs 

^lli^d activi t?p Q^w^tn these prograiiiiies of agricultui*e and 

order to see that the benefits of 
theo^ prog^o-ffiLics do reach the intended beneficiaries, it is 

^tended to try and ensure that in all the institutions 

t-iTough wnich these progranines are impleL;ented such as land 

reio^is co.:ji.ittoea ^ corporations aiid credit giving 

institutions, these weaxer sections are adequately represented 
and tney operate as organised groups, 

^ ^ ^he total and sub“"sectoral outlays for the various 

prograinii.es are given below. This is only the direct puolic 
sector outlc.y, in addition, substantial addition^il funds 
arc expected to be contributed by institutions such as .iRfC 
couiiKercjLStl banr;3 and cooperative credix societies. ’ 

TiUBLE 11 

OUTLAYS PGR AGEICULTUEB AND F.UT./lL U xVELOPhEUT 


SI 

iJO 


(07 

I. 


II . 


Sector 


m 


Agriculture and allied activities 


Fifth Plan Plan 

1074-79 iq7a-e'^ 

■ f ^ w --^ — 

T27^ 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

Q 

V. • 

b- 


Agriculture Research d Education 
rtgri cul tur e Fi'o due t i on 
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Reforms 

Soil CoiiSeivation 
Pood Storage d Processing 
anixial husbandry & Paii-ying 
Pisheries 
Forestry 

Invesxment in agricultuial 
financial institutions 
Corm.unity Pevelopment c- Panclv 



1 


-• 1 

tj 


Cooperation 


Rural Pevelopment 


2 . 

3. 


Special progra.niii.es for rural 
develoPx.5nt 

Ooinmand .H.rea I'evelopmont 
Hill and Tribal .r.rea Peveloom 




mt 


537 

2C6 

450 


(r. 


rj 

uJ ^ 


(3; 

ci'o.res ) 


3109 

5 8 C 0 

210 

425 

57^ 

1125 

1 6 3 

350 

221 

450 

123 

1 5 <5 

438 

825 

150 

400 

2C6 

450 

t,20 

1000 

127 

150 

375 

475 

193 

2800 


1 5=^0 
'V 0 0 


Grand Total 


4302 
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The rc-'in support to the Pgric^ilturc'! pro^rpmme in 
irr^e step up in the irri^rtion potential - ^ 
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rf miner irr I Art ion senoujs, 7 iB.lilicn_ 

'>ound wet _r dovelonment and the remaining 2 million 
.cc irrlfftion pro3octs, ApOTOXimstoly 8 

T'otenurl \-ill he crortod by major and medium 
"Tcte. ih* 1.1^ in constraints in jncrcasing 

a ^Hnic 1 and implement a tiona.l limi 
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T- nt of inter-state river disoutes 
* projects utilising the water 
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f'.; nio started expeditiously 
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rurrl electrification sohcmss, conjunctive 
and fjeound water and maxijnising tho use oi insuitJ.-ion_i 

credi't • 

PI nod Oonaro l 

.d -IP The highest priority will le atte.cncd to e.vpeoi 

flood control master plan is the State Plan 

the detailed the next few years, 

on basin-rwise basis will ot. re.-.a^ 

-, 1 -.00 P’^ ontl'^vs for lo’rifation and 
- 1-1 IQ The proposed 19d^~t>3 outlay 

' flood control are' as follows; 


TABnP 1 
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OUTLAYS .FOK 


VOS IBSIC.AMCW ANB l-i.'V'B COUTROI, 


SI. 

Ko. 


(0; 


1 


2. 


Head 


(1) 


Major and Medinm 
Minor Trri£.ation 
Flood control 


Total 


Tr.i’.l -ca ^ 1 o.?; 


Fifth Piaii 

1 Q 74 -- 7 iL 

vf) 


'x ’>*-^0 

*W . ' 


of 
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if 2 ^' 


Plan 

(5) 

(Fs. croros) 
7'250 


' I 
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o t ;y 
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11,20 High priorii:/- is ^^ttached to meeting the growing 

power rnd wiping out the backlog, Secause of 
thchighly crpital intensive nrturo of the pov/er programme, 
tliis req^ui-O r.n increase in outlay of about Rs,8,700 * 

crcros, by far thelii^hest in aii^^ sector, Ir. order to 

‘Cho estimated 0 lectricit 3 r consLijjiption of 128.8 
Lon units in the terminal ye.' r of the Pl.an, an addition of 
bout 18,500 I'Fw of generating capacity is projected in the 
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distii'ibntion of therru''! 

praf erra:^ to the ont 
* a tia- country’s hvchro 

n pr''.v.idcd for both on-£’Oina, and new hydro 
th o-=* h dro melioration will inevitable 
recount of the long construction time 
oonnletion of the liadras Atomic Pov/c.r Station 

of the first unit at tTarrara, a start 
be D.'' do o?i one more nuclear power station in t.hc I'la.n 
period, Th'us , out of about 10,500 HV'/ to bo added about 
5 >000 v.’il-l be th(;rr!irl, 4550 hydro and 925 nuclear pov;er, 
Ihu PI"'!! .?lsc provides for advance act.ion on nev; sc-iemes 

red to me'c.t the pov;er demand anticipated be^-ond 1985, 
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Ha'ving regard to the capita]. i.ntensive .nature of 
d.evelcoinent and the massive investments needed on 
thermal and h^'^del projects which benefi't ino.7’e t.han 


ate 



C l,.-, ^...xior l role in pov/er ge.nerrtion mill be miifirged 
.r in the next f rve years , Apart f.rom tv/o super thermal 
ns taxenup in the Fifth Plan, v/ork will commence on 
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11.23 Rural electrification will receive added emphasis. 

Twenty lakh puuipsets and one lakh villages will he energised 
during the period 1978-83 s against nine lakh punipsets 
and 80,000 villages in thelast four years,. In order to 
funnel more fimds for rural electrification a nev/ scheme 
h,’ s been evolved for joint financing by E?-irnl Electrification 
Corporation, Agricultiiral Refinance and levelopment Corporation 
and coiiiiuercial banks. 

-1-1,24 Steps will be taken in consultation v/ith the 

State Govemiiients to improve the organisational capaibility 
of the State Electricity Boards on whom the primary 
responsibility to implement the large power programme will 
devolve, by functional restructuring of the ma'nagement 
and a greater degree of prof essionaliscition among the 
staff. A high level committee is also being set i-.p to make 
recomiuendations for rationalising the tariff structure and 
improving the working of the Boards . 


Petroleum 

11.25 Oil exploration will be intensified. With the 

prospect that world oil supplies may fall short ol demand 
in the closing decades of this Gcr.'r.ucy, resu], i-ing in Oj. 1 
prices rising sharply it is vital that a dependable 
inventory is drawn up of the country's oil reservoirs.^ 

The prognestio estimates a.ro that about two-c,nirus^ o_ ohe 
oil reserves are located in off-shore sedimerm-ary oasins. 
Seismic surveys and exploratory drilling \/il ^5 therefore, 
be carried out in all the off-shore regions inc.uuding 
Andaman & Nicobar islands. In the case ci ei-plora.uicns 
in on-shore areas the tempo in both the eastern and ^he 
western regions, which are knomi to 

for c’l will be maintained, A somewhat more cautj.ous 
approach will be adopted in other areas where ohe risxs 

are relatively high, 

1 1 26 The development of the Bomofiy B.j.gh and Bc-.ssein 

structures will be completed in the next two to ohree years 
and the production capability developed jO loach a P'^^- 
of 12.5 million tonnes per _ year, ^tlbe pipelines to i.ake oil 

and gas from those fields to Urah the mainland will hci:. 
boen^aid before the next monsoon, Pacilines for oruoo 
stabilisation and gas fractionation and ^pipelines from 
to Trombay for refining the crude locally or oi.-pm^nv f.^om 
Butcher Island to other refineries, are being es opbliSij.c;d. 


11,27 The oil production policy in tno next few years 
will be weighted in favour of conservation of our D.imitea 
resources Thus, production both off-shore ana on-shoro 

Lfhave to be kept below technically fcasioie level- 
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Total 
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INDUSTRIES 


I ndustrial Policy ; 


While the basic objectives of five-year plan are 
unlikely to vary significantly from plan to plan, the 
strategy and pattern of investment will need to change 
so as to reflect the preyai.ling socio-economic situation 
in wnicn the plan is being formulated . In the new Five 
iea,r Plan, the highest priority attached to tackling the 
problems of eniplo ment and poverty and providing minimum 
needs clearly ca].l for an investment strategy which pre- 

empts resources for sectors such as agriculture and allied 

activities, irrigation, cootage, village & small industries. 
Investment in the organised industrial sector with its high 
capital to emplo'paent ratio, must, therefore, get a lower 
level of priority except to the extent that such invest- 
ment is necessary to support the priority sectors. 


11*32 
thus to 


The industrial strategy adopted in the Plan is 


(a^ make the fullest use of existing capacity. 

In many fields, consumer, intermediate and 
capital goods industries are currently operat- 
ing at well below capacity, e.g, engineering, 
textiles, sugar; ’ 

(b) employ technologies v/hich have a low capital 

to output ratio, provided production costs 
are not adversely affected to any significant 
extern . This w.ill call for a review and if 
possible for an expansion of the list of 
industries reser/ed for the small scale and 
Cottage k*ector , Substantial investments in 
infra-structure, credit and assistance in^ 
various forms wi].l be provided to support the 
growth of this sector; 

(c) conserve scarce non-renewable resources such 

as coking coal and other minerals of v/hich 
we have relatively lov/ reserves; 
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aup'^ly to he net by imports. Geners-lly, 

ts ii r ial investiiieiits i-*-i the public see cox 
t.nd orivate sector v/ill have to he ha.sed, 

ilia', in the past, on a comparison of 
costs of production v;ith the economic cost of 
imooTts. At nc point, however, will the gap 
he" allowed to grow to- .a point where it exceeds 
a rea^sonable proiDortion of the total inter- 


.ore 


nation-al 


t3.'ade in that commodity. To balance 
th.^s, the drive for export of labour intensive 
nanufac tured goods lii^ie handlooms, leather 
"oodw', readyHiO-de garments and engineering 
products, where v/e e.re in a strong co.mpetitive 
ocsicion, will he intensified! 

ro iuco the cone enti’at ion of economic powei in 

■ i 1 oor-Doro-te private sector, through a mix 

polic.^ , regulatory and organisational 

r. asures; 

take timely steps through injection of 
^inf.nc3 or management or by moaitication 01 

■ ■ rnii.ent policies to minimise the incxdence 

10 3 s i n conip0J^i-0s 5 o^nd. 
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Icioorts and by ensuring that, v.here economi 
of" sco.ie are significant, only units o- an 

economic size are put up , 

no step -up in public sector outlay contem 

"''1— ^'.-.ypletea, contribute to a rapid 

’vh.: lo re capacity that er.iete in many sac to. e 

iced 'lid'd.he'' increased demand for the simpler 


t o 


N r 

iods 


li„e puiajs, mooora anu c. -ai«e o 

v;j’ I be met by a rapid grovch in the 






t 
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inves tir;6n'ts s.tq nccGssary to support ths hgw* olT'^ss of 
priority', e,^, power plant machinery, coal, r^rtilisers 

”, adeouate funds will be provide'., V<hilG tbe 
Gtcr will doriinate the grovah j-r. those and othe 
e p>*i/at3 eector will hcr/e a &ign::fioant role 
I. any of the constr^.ints which affected the 

inductrial production dui tng the Fifth 

, coal anti essential 


^..ubiic 

to >I'.y 
gro *;tn rate o 


Pic:.Zi., such as snortapes of transport 

iiuported raw i.aterials ha.ve now disappeared, Vigojxous 

are proposed to be taiten to ninjuiise the power 

as is expected, the rate of inflation 
to be lower than in other countiies, the export 
prospects will become brighter. Given this baclcgxound, 
it is expected that the projected growth race of 7 % in 
industrial production will be achieved if not exceeded. 


ensures 
shortage , 
continues 


Village and bmall Industries ; 

11.34 As a i..ajor contributor to the planned grov/th of 

employment, this sector will receive very high priority. 

In this sector, like irrigation, resources are not the 
constraint. Based on past experience, it is the capacity 
to aosorb more funds, gi ven the magnitude of the organi- 
sational, managerial and training effort needed, which 
limits the grov/th of the sector. Experience shows that 
people are anxious to become self-employed and wer:^ hard 
provided they are given the requisice assistance financially, 
raw materials and guidance in areas lii.e marketing and 
technology. 


11.35 The integrated rural development programj.te envi- 

sages the creation of detailed block level pre jjiammie 
for full employiuent . These will identify the scope for 
setting up traditional and o -.her smiall industries taking 
into account such factors as skill levels, local raw 
material resoui'ces and markets. The attempt v/ill be 
to concentrate on a fov/ viable industries rather than 
spread the effort thinly. 

In all the rixral industries pregramn-es, it is the 




11.56 
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la^dlesfa labourep, aptisnn 

baokvaT 





1 farmer and those 
s who will be the target 


fronts 


mounted 


(a ) 


Rese^rvation of s t p i 


es 


sector\"^‘^|h 2 “rIsf^?‘’S®*^^®® already reserved 

will be made stricter, irthe caere?®®''' 'I?' °^'=oi.,ent 

practice i? devIlops^Jastev^^^ t)een attempted, if i," 

taken to curb the ^rowth^of measures will be 

growth of the power loom and riiili 


^ Coordinated Growth 


secto; 


fc minimise the nujnboT* nf* r‘'n+<--n+ 
entrepreneurs have to deal Ci.nt^.ot po.ints tK,t 

wL"or?he"se“el"anl"iSn1?s""^ “ "r? *0:^^ 

e.g. technical and marVet.lr., 


ert .lit 


rn ' I 


r,v-, + o-v.-: — V iiia.xjt.cuj.xig asbis can 

materials and so on will be c,Troi i om o i? . u 

will be a^ilabief^^^^^^^^^ cottage industries ne-Dd 

^ ^ ^ Science and Technology 

-nun^i^r> + « considerable scope for developing -o^v 

products and impi-oving and adapting- processes and techni- 

ques so as to raise the produotlvity, reduce tte cost 
olid impi’ove the quality of the products of the cotto'-e 
and village sector o.f_ industries. The fICe and block 
level cells could we.ll be the channels through which 
these in:outs Tv^ould .flow. Research and techrole-"v 
transfer to this Se ‘ --- - ^• 

impetus in the Plan 


( d ) Credit and Loans 

11.40 Besides stepping up subs-tantially the outlay, 
the extension of the margin money scheme to small * 


or 
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business including service industries and retail outlets 
is being considered. The resources of the 
corporations v/ill be strengthened for operating the hir 

•ourchase scheme , 


(e) 


Marketing 


1,41 The major effort here is to remove the middle n^an 
and tp provide through the cooperative sector a remimeia^ 
tive outlet especially for the products of in Uo 

tries. Assistance for these and other snia-11 indus ' 
will be provided by eetting up testing faoi.lj tios ^d 
retail outlets (which could a.lso be maiinod oy the j.ura 
or semi-urban educated unemployed). In G-overrment ana 
oublic sector purchases, jjreference will be given o 
products of this sector. The opportunities for 
diversification like polyester khadi will be explored so 
that earning levels of the weavers can be increase . 


(f ) 


Training 


11 .42 


tool 


In several fields such as carpet and handloom 
wec„ving, training facilities will be expanded sues tauuiai 3 . 
Inputs for 'jroto-type development centres. Ills, 
rooms etc. will be stepped up, 

(g) Technical assistance/facilitios 

11.43 A wide range of inputs is required for the develop 

ment of these industries beginning from help m sxiii 
improvement on the job to trouble shooting, running 
processing ce^^tres etc. In many cases, the supply 
standard raw materials, for instance seasoned wood tor 

craftsmen, at reasonable prices is ® 

success of this class of industries. ?f^?Vso 

with sheds and other infrastructure facilities will al 

be a major promotional tool. 


11.44 


(h) Fiscal measures 

Suitable reliefs from excise duty on the products 


of ’village and small industries will 

the products of this sector morejompyiti^^^ subsidies 


sale as 


well as for ancillary products 


9 
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ii:ay be required in certain 



parti cuieriiy for tiie 

be to phase these o- 


inSstries^leotor''arrktodf traditional rural 

prooucts and coir products. leather 

industries Scto?°|^| shLn^below.'^'^^" village and small 


TA.8LE - 14 


PKOI)UGTIOi\r TARGETS EOR VILLAGE AILD SfiAlL I 



s tries 


S 1 . No 


Head 


Ihii t 


roducx-ion 



1977-78 
!», Estimated ) 

^^ 3 -) 


1 982-85 

(Anticipated ) 

^ 4 


1. 

Handle om industry 

m, metres 

2300 

'^700 

2. 

Powerlooms 

m. metres 

1800 

3900* 

3. 

L-hadi and Rural 
Industries 

ibo crores 

270 

2561 

4. 

Sinai Is Gale 
Industries 

p 0 

ns, crores X 

0 

FiS , crores J 

6700#* 

26700 

5. 

Industrial 

estates 


t 

6. 

Ka ndi crafts 

lis , crores 

550 

soo 

7. 

Sericulture 

lahh Rgs, 

35,4 

62,5 

6. 

Coir industry 


n . a, , 

n o c3^ 0 


*Inolude3 art-silR fabrics 


■'“'■^Relates to calendar year 1976 
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Ti^LE-.- 15 

OUTL/.YS FOR VILL;.GE SM/iL IlTRUbTiJES 


SI, No. 

Industry 

Fifth Plan 

1 974-^78 
(Estimated 
exo enditur e ) 

Pi tu'i 

Outl ay 
1978-83 


(0) 

(U 

(2) 

T37 


1. 

Handl o om Indus try 

4 

SOo 6 

280,0 


2, 

Power looms 

1»5 

6, 0 


3. 

Khaxli & .Rural Industries 

1 126,4 

390,0 


4. 

Small Scale Industries 

129.9 

545, 0* 



Industrial Estates 

17.6 

49. 0 


6* 

Handicrafts 

14.9 

57,0 


7, 

Sericulture 

19. 2 

70.0 


8. 

Coir Industry?’ 

5.6 

17.0 



Total. 

1 

5S7.8 

1410,00 



« 

■>^Includes Rs, 60, 0 crores’ 

f 

for the soliemes 

of 



Craftsmen Training and 

_lppr ent i c e shi p 

Training, 


Lange 

and Medium Industries? 

• 




11.47 

’While a substantial 

step up in publ 

ic sector 



investmeii't is pla:.uiGd, the share of this sector as a whole 
is expected to fa.ll. In all public sector industries 
v/here there is heavy investment in plant and machinery, 
full provision ha.s been ma.de for rehaJoilita.tion and. 
replacement of old equipment so that the exisbi-ui? luiits 
i^orh a.t close to full capacity. 


Steel 


11,48 The manor outlay in the Plan is fcr_ on-^o-ing 
schemes, in particular.:, the expansion of Bhil.ai and 
Bokano, In a.ddition, provision ha.s been made for 
.increa.sing capacity by ' technologicaJ. improvements, 
setting up slag based cement units, captive power 
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pl.aits ond cH experimental sponge iron ni pn+ rn-h ^ 

s-ged t .wrxd^ thecnd new steel plent is envi^l 

bo comeihct in'e'-cG«3>^ n-P ^ production will 

in e..cess of aemand at the end of the Plan 


Iron Crvi ; 


11c 49 


t oni^ o s 


f or'Vl + 65 million tonnes -• 25 mi] 
cx;oyts ly ? 982 ; 8 r million tonnos for 

'-xpenditui’e is foi' 



9 envisa^'ed. Practica.lly. 


going schemes 




-■ on- f err cu 



a 


1 1 * 5^ P^rtl T'" '' c! 

rr‘r>on>+ -s v-^iiGuz-v cl tion measure 

c~hor fonn constraints, no now raining project 

cr " nr o'du c t ion east coast bauxite deposits 

^rovfs??n IS planned in this sector. The 

f^-ciTiti a ongoing schemes and balancing 

tangetted production for 1982-85 and 

+ o-V-^/ anc copper 40,000 & 25,000 

' V3n''nr.o^‘-LZ:'’^^^ 45,000 tonnes and iluminium 500,000 

‘j'-,-.'.e' cOnnes r’G?:r>P»r>+ t trol ir ' 



c _ The raipid grov/th of the equipment and o-n 

to sustain the large investments 
.iiO'osed in " — -•----• j ... 

to 1 o ad to a sur /are 



e, irriga.tion and power, is expected 


j-his demand will bo met largely by improved 

P ■ ■ 


u 
of 



is tion of C'Xi 



Apart from mod er ni s Cut i on 


C' ai pm^nt and ba.lancing facilities, equipping Bhara.t 


-^'-'^-vy ilectricals to me.ite pue’ m, w, 
P-ent at .Hindustan. Ha.chine Tools 

in ' 



'.ne public sector is for on-going schemes. 


sets and a wa.tch component 
e biolk of the outlay 


11.52 This sector 
but ion to expojts. In ord 
cocts arising from ine 
import of ca.pital goods 
in selected axea.s. 




or to 
' ency 


a 



to ma.ke a major contri 

bring down high domestic 
or lack of competition, 

s will be permitted 
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It 

u 1/ G 




ii?.s 13001-1 made for the expansion of Vizag 
?^d CQCnJLn Shipyards, ^i. major grovth area is expected to ho 
electronics, Besides being, a relatively labour intons*--- 
Indus jpjy ^ i"fc is GccP0.1d10 ox 8-Id s oir o 18p^g nxiir-TDop 
tific meiipower and can be set np on a decentralisea c 
In tne p-uPlic sector, the ma.in investment is on provj 
testing facilities for a.ssisting the small and modiim 
enti'epreneurs , and manufavCture of ferrites and large 
integrated circuits. 


Petrochemicals : 


4 

11.54- The use of petrochemicals in the manufac (,ui*e of a. 
range of products v/hich meet the requiremenis of the acr.1 lu/l - - 
ture, irrigation, and the po’ver sector a.sralso the gx-owing 
share of the textile Indus trv 

t ' 


IS 


expected xo s-fcirau Late the 
demand for these products. Conversion of tiio semi-finished 
ma-xerial into end jiroducts is largely'' an aotix’-ity in which 
the t,niall scale sector can o^oorate and the use of synthetic 
fibres v/ill how be extended to the cettaje sector I'/ith the* 
possibility of producing polyester blended lliadi. The emp- 
loyment creating potentia.1 of the petrochein.'ucal sector is, 
therefore, substantiah. in imporxanx rclicy change proposed, 

etting up of nlants in whicn the economies of scale 

can be realised. 


is 


the 


s 


geon, 


s 


\ 

11,55 Besides mahing adequate provision for on-going 

schemes in public sector projects ah Pa.roaa and .Bongaiga 
outla-jS ha.ve been provided for setting up a lairge oleiin 
complex, a- plant for recovery of aroiiia.xics suen a,3 benzene, 
x;;\'’lenc and toluene and a polyester p..s.nt, majinor In 

which dov/nstrOciii fa.cilities will oe ^-P nndoj.* review. 

In xheso s-s v^ell as in a variety of oxnor ' 00 x 1000 . 10111100.1 products 
xhe privahe sector v/ill ha-vo a. signJ-ficcinx role bo play. 


T)7'’ua'S o' PharmaceuticaJ 




^ — — — 

56 Substantial expansion ■ capacity in -the drug industry 

envisaged especially in the ma.nu.t acturc of_ basis drugs, 
ahr role in this area is expected be p±a.y cd by 

__ • ^ T .*» o.'.r»+n*r* Tf'n.l“fc£;^ 


Cl 


unit in th 




■ Wu- w- T — 

tern sector 
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Toxtilos 


(a) Cotton 


11.57 The r-dcUtional requiremenis of cloto in uhe next 

5 ie^s is oxrectod to he 2600 

the hulk, nojnely 1400 i|no™''sector. 

met hy increasing the orr-miisation rather 

This limit is imposed ^ , rest a opr ox j-mat ely 

mill sector in oithL the mill or power- 

vill he poimiorcu ^ the power- 

of old looms i-in pc raid to the needs 

wpeoi . bendloom sector is ahlc xo 

the smaller units® If •' ^^-j^oXod suitable cuts 

oroduce more than what -"targets ^ in the other 

will 00 imposed on the production tarh^eos i 

sect ors. 

rv, >-.-+0 n-P the har.dloom 

Ls it meets the T®^^J^%pgonised sector will 

sector, spinning ca.paoiy j^pangemonts f or distr lout 

he augmented as requir T+i-,^,i+ reiving on middlemen 

lilts, one of the contrihutory ±=.o ors ^3 


H ow OT er 5 no 
loo'iC sector 
r epl a c -rm ent 
iQfeia. s ector 
of 


11.53 


-mits, one of the conurxuuhw^^ rloth at a 1 

comp’Jlsory °f ..IChioh^onsure availahilit;; of 

■being studied and poll i - -n-r-ice^ for ma^ss 
mill made cloth at reasonable price^ 

will be f ormula-ted. 


c onsrmpti on 


>,n i G s'^ctor outlay proposed i£ 
1.|.59 The major pnhlio s^c ^ 

modsrnising renovating the mi 

ITational Textile orporation. 


for 
the 


(b) Jute 

j. r.-p both lor 

1 . 60 The estimated r ® expected Jo 

the internal i'q82-83. 


Tn view ox 


thp internax cu’.tj. 

roach 14 laldi ■to“'‘?®ytj^®ps£,tion owing t° lack 
low level of capacity pn this industr 

demand, the scope for expdi 


the 
!•<; of 

y is 


limited 


Paper . Slid Newsprint 
Paper 

The dempjid for paper and paperboard is expcKted to 
increase significajitl 3 i", particularly'’ on a.ccount of the 
accelerated programme for adult edu.ca.tion and may^ rea.ch 
1,425 million tonnes "by 1982—83. Production is expected to 
reach 1,2;p million tonnes and the ga.p v/ill he met by imports. 
The public sector outlay is mainly confined to on-going 
schemes such as the Howgong and Cachar paper projects. Pro- 
vision has been made for a start on one new project. 


N ev; sprint 


11,62 i-ga,inst an estimated demand of 2,70,000 tonne 
the production will be about 1,20 ,.000 tonnes by 1982-83. 
The public sector outlay is largely for on-going i 


ch cm e G . 


Raw materials for paper and newsprint 


11,63 The planning of ra.w materiails for the uai'ci* -indusLi'y 

v/ill need to be done on a more rational, sy stej(’iOt-'’-c and 
long term bcosis to conserve the count^-y's limited io 2 >esT; 
resources. The question of setting up pulp mille to leed 
smaJ-l paper plants, inci’cascd use of unoonvontional ra,v/ 
ma.terials including agi'icultura.! rosideus Vv’^i.ll be^ examined. 
Given the limited a.vaila.bility of long .fibi’eci timoers, oheir 
use for upgra.ding lov/ ^ade stocn rather ’than setting up more 

newsprint plants is being studied. 


Cement 

11,64 The demand for cement is est ima^tod a.t 31 mi-tlion 
tonnes in 1982—85 against whioii i.ndige/icus paotiuction will 
be 30 million tonnes. The remunerative pa-. ices lor cement 

a:iiounced recently, the use of slag and .improved technologies 
such as •Dre-calcina.t.ion are ex’pe-cted ’to lead uo the ra.pid 
grov/th of com.ont production in the private ana pufcnic socto.r 
^■’ovision has been made for setting up s.^ciij 

• 4 + r^r'h-nn-economic " 


cement capacity 


in the public sector. The teciuic 
cement plants is being examined. 

Sugar 

"] 1 55 The domestic rcouiremems of sugar ai e expected to 
rea.ch 5,7 million tonnes in 1 98 2-83 exports of a.pproxi- 

mately 0,5 million tonnes are aiiticipaGed- Since capacity 
already installed or in construoxion is millic 1 to^cs, no 
new sugar plants vfill bo put up, ■“ reoc-iix e .uay ■'- c.ino.i o 
gical options indicates that future growtn^in eugcr should 

be through Ichaudsari plants, as these g,-y3 i i 

employmient benefits ; policies ba.sed on ms are unonr Etady, 

P 

Yi 66 “While the maximum priority will be given to organ 
manures through programmes for malpng compooo^ u^in^ oio 

effluents and bone meal, inputs 01 ’ 'vi -1 „ .^1 

-i +fA oiT!-,-r'.nv»+. +.hn nlanneo. ra.pid growth of c.g.ciou.L . ^r r- 


vj '1 ^ r\j 


70- 


proaucticn. It is 
on nine now olents 


expected thet starts will ha.vo to "be made 



V' 



SIX are expo 



CO oe in 


1 , 


food stool- 


public sector, natural gs.s v/ill be the preferroo 
Output of Nitrogen (No) smd Phosphc.tcs (P2^5) ^ 

.1 mil3-ion tonnes and 1,1 million 





is expected to rea 
tonnes respectively as aga.ins 


t cstima,tcd ou.t-outs of 2, 06 


and 0„66 million tonnes in lOYT-To 


The demand fos 


nitroprenous 


fertilisers is expected to roa.ch 5, 25 million 


tonnes and 1.6 million tonnes by 1932-83 nece 


p ^ 



u uc 


ins a 


moderate level of imports 


t- 3 STicides 


11.67 


ted, both in 


nves 


sector 
of new pestic 
basic materia 
Gov errm ent s . 


-id rate of growth in tnis industry is aloo oixpc 
the public and in the private sector, the pifoli 

will be used for taking up the manufacture 
es and sotting up joint sector i or mul at Ion/ 

1 projects in partnership v/ith che otatc 






11,68 

l'iinera.ls Soctoi: 


ior heads in the Industry and 


The outlays under map i . 

ir’c set out in tne ta-ble bciov/# 


a 


T ABLE 1 6 


OUTLOY or 1P6.1GE INP MEPUM 



1 I 


ns 17517 " 

, . MLJL 


o3. o 

J' o o 


Tjr 


Pifth Plan 

1 974-79 


Plan 

1Q 78-S3 . 

0 ont inning 

schemes 
including 

r en e w a 1 a^n d 

T-enl a cements 
Pjtid_S&T 


1 '! 


S 


e\t 


T o t r ]. 

(3 



13 S 


0 


9 


ad, 


4 





in cr ores) 


1 



6 , 

7. 

B. 

9. 



1 0 
11 
1 2 


Steel 

Fertilizers 

IT on-P err ous m e 

Hea.vy Engineering 

ochomica-ls 

ent 
Paper 

Electronics 

Tj-yry <j *2 <?c Pha.rmaceuti 

cals 

Iron Ore 
Textiles 

Other 


1675 

153? 



565 

?49 

02 


0 Jo 

515 

■ K dl ^ 

fcl 8 

1 '1 3 1 

'N 

29c 

191 

^56 

541 

^68 

213 


2491 
1 6 
427 

ro-y 




^:3 


2 


20^ 


'7, O 

J - ' 


9 


't 


.1 


ib 


■ D 


1 


87 
366 
79 


515 
1 04 
425 


- 


0—* 

o' 2 

9o 

1 A- 


45 

15 


107 

726 





71 4 


1923 


C! 


Tot a.l 


6 Sa 2 . 



940 




6 2)0 


of 


ncludin 

r ^ indus'tri^^s 

+no large and moaium 


r* on tinning schom? 
It vfill be t- accolint for over 

renewal and rcpl' cement. 


r:' 


4 - /^ + o 1 m y 
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TR-NSPORT ;J® GOil'iUNIC/.TIONS 


11.69 The main focue of the Plan being on rural, development 
and employment generation, the transport policy aims at 
correcting the existing imbalances with the objective of 
facilitating the movement of a^griculturel inputs and 
produce, substantial expansion of the rural road net work 

and strengthening the road transport services, it the same 
time, the transport system has to meet the requirements of 
a developing economy for the specific streams of industrial 
goods and passenger traffic. In marking allocalions for the 
development of various modes of transport, the major 
considerations have been the optimum utilisation of the 
existing capacities, growth rales of goods and passenger 
traffic and the need for controlling the concentra.tion of 
populalion and grov.lh of industrial and business activity 
in the metropolitan and larger cities, 

11.70 The communications plan will play an important 
part in the nev/ strategy by increasing its coverage of the rural 
and semi-urban ar-ea.s and supporting the dovelopmentSvl 
programmes. 


Roa.ds and Roa.d Transport 


Adequa.te provisions 
deficiencies in the 

4 

construction of 


11.71 It is proposed to provide' all the villages having 
a. popula.tion of lOOO and alove, vltii link roads in the next 

ten years ending 1988. . ' ' / 

In the Plan 1978-85, a provision of Fs. 300 

crores has been made in this regard, 
have also been mr.de for removing the 
existing National Highway system and 

stra.tegic roa.ds, Grea.tcr attention will be paid to the 
expansion of road net work in the tribal areas for which 
a, provision of P.s, 295 crores ha,s been ma.de, iho total 
provision for roa.ds in the Plan 1978—85 is R?, 2185 crores, 

11.72 A provision of Rs, 740 crores has been ma.de for 
augmenting the fleet strength' of Sxa.te Road Transport 
Services and Delhi Transport Corporation, 


Rally; ays 

11,75 Originating freight traffic on the Railways is 

estimaled to increcise from 240 million tonnes in 197/— 


* 
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to a-rouad 300-313 million tonnes in 1982-83? non-suburban 
and suburban passengcjr traffic is likely to grovr .at an 
annual rc.to of three and seven percent respectively in the 
Plan period 1978-83. While the programme of gange conversion 

and building of new developmental ra.ilway lines v/ill be 
ta.ken up selectively, grea.ter a-ttention will be paid to 
the programme for tra.ck renewa.ls and achieving self- 
sufficiency in the production of critica^l items of railway 

equipment. 


Civil Aviation 


11,74 The programme for the acquisition of a.ircra.ft tOvkes 

into account the estimated grov/th of pa,ssenger and cargo 
tivaffic on domestic and internationa.1 a.ir routes. On the 
domestic roLites, a.dditional capacity will be created 
selectively onljr where rail or road transport cannot 
render efficient service and speed is of critical importance 
substantial allocations ha.ve been ma.de to expand and 
improve the seipportive, opera.tiono.1 and terminal facilic.! 
for ensming optimum ca.panity utilisa-tion, sa.fety and 
relio-bility of aJr transport services. 




Shipp in g end Ports 

11,75 Per shipping, the plan is to augment the toruia.ge 

from 5,35 million' CRT to 7.77 million CRT during the 
period 1976-83, for v/hich a provision of crores 

has been made in the Plan. The share of Indini 
in the overseas trade v/ould continue to he ^ 

percent, f.s F.t present. The progrraime nms 
Litilisation of the existing capacity at the ship^ 


11,76 


ing 1978-83 


ing 


o 


it th e 


JJUJ- J-ii& t ^ ^ 9 i--*. V- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^-,,1 

manor ports v^ould be com.pleted and the ooun 
hrie the capacity required ha^dl^ng all .^txorp.t.d 

and coastal cargo traffic. Provision nc ^ 


overseas 


made for a. 


new start a.t j^Jhava, Sheva, 


commun 



o ^ 


11.77 With the object of Sl^the vilia£>;s 

in the rural, areas, it is letter boxes in the 

for daily collection of mail 

next ten years ending 1980? uc.xj-j 
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having already covered almoet all the villages. Provision 
hrs been made for extending the daily collocticn facility 

s in the Plan 1978-335 the rema-ining 
are to be covered in the period 198;? -83, 
public call offices and an eoual number of 
would be eetablished in the rural are&.s 



to two If'ith V 
two laxh villages 
Fifteen t ho us and 
telegraph offices 

in 1978-83, 



11,78 The total outlay for communications is 

which provides for 11,5 laxh direct exchange lines and 
setting up a new switching factor^ with c. capacity of two 
laXh lines. The outlay provides for the existing backlog 
of telephones to be eliminated and the &er\^icc to be 
improved, but it is proposed to give preference to provision 
of telephones in small and satellite towns to assis 
policy of decongesting urban area.& including the me 
cities. Provision has been made for earth sta.tions to 
lime uu with oronosed Indian National Satellite 




f 

o 


11,79 The infor*m8-tion and broadcasting plan hes been 

formula.ted on the baisis of an integrated approach to 
communic actions policy. Higher priority ha.s been given to^ 
such programmes as would assist rural development. Alloca- 
tions have been made for district level radio transmitters 

rating softwane for educational snd developmental 
programmes, Simila.rly, outlays h£-.ve been provided for 
setting up decentralised film production centres* for maning 
films as a support to extension activities. In the 
informs-tion services area, the empha.sis is on the field 
publicity v/oriv a^t the village and district level. 

continuenoo 
prograuiuiie, 

,of the 
on 



11,80 The programme of Meteorolo^ envisa 

of the country *& participation in an international ] 
Monex 79, to get closer insights into the behaviouis 
monsoon. The provision of meteorologiced facilities 
the Indian National Latellite INOaT-I will enable the 
acquisition of vaduatble data on v/ind and temperature 
conditions which affect the weather and improve the 


weather prediction oapa.biliti 



m 




jor area of 


during the Plan will be hydro-meteorology 
to* plans for the development of water resources. 


OD ^ or\ vji 
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11,61 The outlays for the various sub-sectors are 

suE'iiiic rij: ed below - 




a 




OUTLAY- 


TABLE - 


FOR TRAIL 


17 

PORT and COlOviUNI cations 


(Rs. crores) 


Head 

m 

Railway s 
Roads 

Ro ad Tran sport 
Ports 

i) MaQor ports, 

ii) liinor ports, 

iii) Light houses 

Inlfnd Water Transport 
Shipping 
C OEo,' on :l c a t i ons 
Civil Aviation 
Tourism 
Meteorolog/ 

Information & Broa.dcasting 

Sub-to tal 
Pa.raicka Barrage 

Total 


Fifth Plan Plan 

1974-79 1 978-83 


(2T 

C3; 


' (Rs, crores) 

2202 

3350^% 

1354 

2183 

461 

740* 

521 

390 

50 

72 

14 

16 

32 

43 

450^ 

63 7@ 

1267 

2095** 

297 

700 

75 

109 

40 

107** 

122 

183 

6835 

10625 

32 


6917 

10625 


« 

- # 


Includes Rs, 80 crores for contribution to State 
Road Transport Corporations, 

Includes Rs, 372 crores of internal resoarces. 
Excludes provision under LAPAUNS 

Incluaes Rs 37 crores for space segment of 
INbAT , 


f 
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c 


ocial services 


Education 


the 


litcro.te by 


11 *82 The priorities in the next Pl.an will be 

removsl of illiteracy, imiversalisc tion of elementary 

educr tion end mailing education more employment^oricr. ted 
and relevant to society. A nationwide prograjamie of ^aault 
educa,tion is to be launched with emphasis on illitex'^tcs 
in the a-ge group 15—5^» Of the adult illiterates ostimoited 
“ be abSut 100 million today. 65 million vail b<como 

the end of the p.ian and the remain.i'it, 

35 million by 1-)e3-S4« In this tasK, the Uiir'e : e: '.ies 
and other institutions, trade unions, emplc;-^ -ra, c '•>. 
volunta.iy bodies will be a,ctively associate.'..- 

11.83 The enrolment in elementary eduoatA.-.n rs cxoected 

to increase by 320 laiehs covering 90 oercsno o.i tne crrl- 

dren in the a^e group 6 to 14 as compareb > o 

today. Pavrtic'ular attention will be given -’O t., . eCvOcvt^.cn 

of girls and of children from the poorer secxions . i.je c;.im 

of educational and social policy must "to _ reduc e ^ ohe 

rate of drop-outs at both the primaiy smu miaal 

Fimds are being provided for large-scale rns .itu ciou of 

schemes of non-fomal education at these ^ f ^ 

may prove to be more capab.lh of retaining f 

traiiiing them. Expansion of 

seccnd£iy and universily education will ^ f I' ' - 

einohasis shifted to vocationahisation ana ^ ^ 

Thl aim will be to introduce a rural T ion-''-i+ o"' 

a scientific attitude and improve the ca^oU_...i con.v.,!. ^ 

the curricular programmes . 


Hea.1 th 




C4 


irea.s sind 


11.34 The main objective will be to pi * — 

better health care and medical services 

the urban poor, For eve-iy 1000 of bf-'Drovided 

community health worker if 

as soon as possible. In addition to Ld 

bacJclog of construction of hlf b- 

.ohicved. In addition, 38,000 “.'ll’ .I, ^4*? on 

et up ;c“’^Jr=’ons°to one for ever/ ' 5000 ' 

persons hy 1988. In addition, 400 oe.it* -s 

will be upgraded into 30 bedded hospi " 


CJ. 

c 


No linear expension of .!:s^ci-l-' tics 

, based on specialities f P®^,;yth<.‘need 

fixccDt in a lew v^^^ 


are 


1 1 ,85 

■j}27*b0jn. _ 

will be permitted except in a few or 

for such expansion is established on meet 

B inadequacy. Urban arcs.s wouia be expected to meet 





76 


a part of the cost of this programme through local cess 
and revenues. Establishment of new hospitals, additions 
to the* existing hospitcils and the number of additional 
beds would be so planned as to ensure balanced regional 
distribution, visibility and sound management. Hospitals 
will generally form the apex of a three tier system 
ser\^icing the smaller hospitals and primaiy health centres 
and sub -centres. 

11.86 Programmes for control/eradication of communicable 

diseases, especially of mals-ria, whose re-appoa.rance 
gives cause for anxiety will be given spociail aittention, 

1 1 .87 To ensure Quality of medical educaition, further 
expansion of under— gra.dua,te medicaJL education including 
UlC I'GclS ed admissions to existing colleges will not be 
supported. Research prograjiimes would be directed towards 
problems of immediate relevance to the countiy . Indian, 
systems of medicine will be further encouraged. Health 
education measures would form ain integral part of health 
schemes a.s well as elementaiy and adult educa.tion. 

Ramily Welfare 

11 -RR The ■pyj.Tnilv Welfare oro^ramme will continue to be 



The thrust of the new policy 



11 .89 



is to slow down and, if possible, to reverse the rate of 


growth of the metropolitan cities* 


At th<- Sfone time, the 


me 11 end medi'um towns, which cjn serve as growth centres 
for providing services to the progrejnmes of integrated 
rare 1 development will be assisted to improve their civic 
services such as senitation end water supply. Infrastruc- 


tural facilities such as power supply , telecommunications 




nd transport system will be pref erentia^lly given to these 
towns. Government aististcd housing programmes will also 
give priority to the t e area.s. 


11,90 The stre.tegy of Ci-ttempting a massive re-location 

of slums V'fill be discouraged and instead, :ncrea,sed invest- 
ments would be ma,de in slum improvement , In the la:rger 
cities, funds provided for programmes of : lum improvement 
would benefit 13 million slum dwellers. 


11,91 In tie field of housing, the highest priority is 

being given to the provision of house-site and building 
aissistance for rural landless workers. About 8 million 
such workers may be benefited. Other public housing schemes 
are being given higher outlays and will be re-structured to 

ma. t\;e them consistent with the reail needs and the paying 
capacity of low income groups for whom they are intended. 

The development of housing generally is through investment 
by the private sector. Emphasis is therefore being laid on 
the provi:ion of institutionad support to low cost private- 
housing. A substantic.l provision has ala been mcide for 
Housing and Jrban Development Corpora.tioii (HUDCO), to 
finance public low cost housing, 

ll, 92, As rega-rds water supply, the maun thrust in the 

Plan would be towe,,rds providing sources of water supply to 
all problem and difficult villages nwnbering ai laJkh, Ade- 
qua.te provisicii. hais also been made to meet the requirements 
of water supply and sanitaition programmes in the medium and 
smo.ll towns, and for completing the committed and on-going 
schemes in the la.rger cities, 

Sociad Wei fane and ITutrition 


11 .93 


Emphausis would be given to the exten ion of the 


are 


Ponds woudd 


spcciad nutrition schemes in tribal 
also be provided to voluntaiy e,gencies to ■■ xpand services to 
children in need of cane and rehaibilitcvtion integrated 
child development services and other related prograjnmes. 
Mid-day meads for children will cover 4 million additional 
undernourished children while the supplementary nutrition 
prograimme will be preferentially extended to blocks v;hich 
have a high population of scheduled castes and tribes. The 
expe rimentad schemes of functional literavcy a.iid condensed 
courses of education for women will be expanded and liniced 
with vocational courses for providing greater omplaymont 
opportunities. 


I 
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B E okward cl a s s e ? 


11 .94 


j> 

X 


major part 
’iith 


Lcheduled Casttjs and Tril^es form c, 
tlie disadvantaged section of th^- coitiia'unity « 
scheduled castes, the problem lies not merel/ in 'their 
■poverty and la-cic of assotsbut in the social taboos that 
restrict their social mobility , Both groups have been 
exploited for long and cxrx^r plan that seems tj atia-in 
growth with justice must include specific -provisions 
promote the well being of these groups. 


to 



would 


11 <.95 The tribail population lives mostly in compant 

geographical aireas most of which will be covered cy 
tribal s’j.b-plans aimed at reducing 'the gap between these 
a reas and the rest of the country « Scheduled castes ci-xe 
dispersed throughout the co-ijintiy. Their needs will be 
xamen into account by giving priority to blocks with a high 
concentration of scheduled ca.stos in the prograimie 

rural development and through specific schemes 
fo'»^' agriculture, ru.ral credit and subsidiary occupa^tions, 
BaLcward classes have a lower rate of literacy and school 
en-^olment than the rest of the population and hence will 
be' ti^ major beneficiaries of the drive towards ^jversal 
Glcmentaiy education and adult lit-er-acy thti.t form po,rt of 
the Revised Minimom Needs Prograi.mie, This also 

hr,s other components "hich wo^d favour 

be nostli^ for the benefit of backward 

fofbaSLarf classes is also beu.lt into, the proves 
fo'^' supolementairy nutrition and the cnvironmen 
I4o.coveuent of slums. Apart from the benefits that 

EcSrue to backward classes from the °^^"^koiaaes‘a 

c1-cses Tbese include scholarships, training cenxzet, 
enrg^AtsTmd subsidies for productive activities. 

Lab o ur VJel -FgiT >K and Craftsm en Training 
1 1 Qfi In order to promote industrial harmory, it is^ 

proposed to reStions. bohemes for 

participation of workers Sut. To minimise 

ment at difierent ^ wascs and incomes 

disputes and reduce ispa _ different sectors, a wages, 
between a^d wlth^ workc^rs 

liicoracs oiici prxcos yx>x j 

11.97 -i^^e-fforcement^is^practicable including 

to £-.11 workers where ^ ^A^tion workers. However, for 
the rira.1 areas e.g. of the rural 

in-proving the income ley planed on organisations 

workers, greater ensure that they derive benefits 

of rural workers who will ensux 
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^ ^ ^ 

o p p o p "tun i "t i G s 

■them in ihe 


from the ve.rious schemes ^nd progrrimes_;>f wMch t^^^ ctc 

out of the massive inyec.-ments in is iiself 

fctivities end rural industries £.nd puwlx a 

expected to raise agriculturel wages of 

bSdfd la-DOur hTL rcocn-tly been foK.valt.ted Special atten 

tion will be pe.id to improving the employment 

for women end removing discrlnino.tion agains ^ , + 

mo.tter of wages. Similarly, ^ -^increasing the 

family income of the adults by employment, ouult literc^qy 
c'nd. impirovcd cd‘uc8-“bioiiod fcic.ili'ti^-s © 

11,98 Government organisations responsible for ensuring 

oL,fe end hornsne wording conditions will 

on workers’ problems end in promoting organisation of rur 
workers. 

11 .99 The sub— sect or&.l outlays in the Socic^l Services 

sectors are a.s follovjs: — 


TABLE 18 


OUTLAYS EOK social SERVICES 


SI. 

No. 

Sector 

r ' 

Fifth Plan 

1 974-79 

1 978-83 

0 

• 

( Rs 

, crores) 

Social 

Services 



1 . 

Education 

1285 

1955 

2. 

Health and Paunily 

1179 

2095 

3o 

Welfare 

Housing, Urban Development 
and Works 

1189 

2540 

4. 

Water Supply 

971 

1580 

5. 

Socif-l V/olfaire and 
Nutrition 

202 

305 

6 • 

Es.ckward Classes and 
Harijon Welfa^re 

327 

545 

7. 

Others (Rehabilita.tion, 



Lab our W el far e etc.) 
including imclaissif ied) 

1071* 

335 


Total 

6224 

2151 


* The outlays in this sector hB.ve been reclassified in 

the 1978--85 Plan and included under the outlays in the 

other sectors. 
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SCIENCE .TECHNOLOGY 


11.100 Ont of the imoortor b tool'i vhich will r 
be oriented towarcia the iZioloEK-ntati r oi th* 1 
the country *0 larce rer.cr’/oir i -’'i*. -l- - aril 

gical talent and the v/erk of ecle.-tjiic 

institutions that ho.b been euilt u; . T*i fo'Z-Ui'. ■ 
SicT Plen, special priority lirs b»j‘-r. .-^iv n ♦: 
progranu'ios which sup.Xt t ihe pi .n pricrit^ 
changes in the attitudes and vr.lu*^ aj- t .r. 
coinifiunity and a much greater appreci , ti" n 
to contribute to the achievem':jnt of 1 1 
part of the rest of the coLiLiunity' will c 
required. The two primary aii-.s of r. ,x,xv^ 
in the Plxm will be Ca) to foeui or. . 
rural develox>iaent and (b) to r.ovj t 
seif "reliance , 


o f 

cf 


► V 

. A < 


A * * 


’ f r* 


^ o 


- ’ 


11.101 The linkage between 

institutions and different departmenti' of ^1. 
has to be further developed to ciiaolc tr 
the expertise developed and coivj..ereial 
research results. It is cnvi3a,vod t.i it ^ = 

be extended to fully cover the of 

forestry, irrigation, metoorolog,/. h ait 
coi iiiiunications , transport, minin : ml 
industrial research and t' chno 
bility would be opecificolly >> 
limes between the industry onl 
meriting programmes of rey.ion 1 
specific to the needs of the 

.ih.dUi'io s . 


I 




t 


ri-.iit .. 1 
h 1 -1 

lit r'-. 




C' V 


V .e 1 


V , 


Atomic Energy 

11,102 The direction "if investments in 

atomic energy has been dotoir.incd by n^ 

this technology not only for 1 ^ ^ 

cheap nuclear powon', but aisr lor -S'-r 
and economic pri’»ritio3 such as ii. r 
medicine, sewage treatmont c tc . ^ 

comparatively large si.^c (1 , ’ ' 

I-.oactor compi.etcl.y h. 

Reactor, Variable End-,, -o 

fErt.oder hedicino linked to r r.o 


ri 


J JL ^ VJ A. 


f 




A A 


C3 T;r 
)■ 

(t 


f 

A ^ 


the significant programm/'s in dn 


IT 






J •* 


1 1 


’t ♦ » . 


S£ 


e.ce 


11 . 1 03 


The two primary objectives of the investmeiits 
space science end technology are to build ^lp the necesK^i'y 
technological capability for building sa,tellite and 
la-uuching capability and utilising such spa,ce systems 
for development needs in the area-S of communication, 
meteorology and survey of na-tura.l resoux'ces, A multi^ 
nurpose operational g e o- s t a. t ionary satellite system called 
IhSAT'I is being designed, to be fabricated ard 
laiuiched abroad under a contractual arrangemeiit. 
which is expected to be launched in early will 

urovide service for tele-communications, and meteorology. 
The meteorological capability will cover 

observation of weather systems -nd 

inclusive of relays from remote ^-^ttandcd ^rcc,. c.nd 

disaster situations. The plans ot ' _o-(.e_sensinm 

Space provide for development faiilities^f or 

and communication sa^tellites, c^nd ic.un o 

the former, 

11,104 The sectoral outlays for tlie Science d Technolc 

plan are given below i 


TABLE 1 9 


OUTLAYS poll SCIENCE Ai^iL TSCHT-JOLOGY 


SI. No 


Head 


A 


B. 


Q 


1 


Fifth Plan 

1224-12 

2— 


SdT Agencies 

1. 


2 , 

3. 


4. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Atomic Energy 
Spa.ce 

Leptt. of Science 
Technology 

CSIE 


& 


S&T Component under Sectors 


Agri culture (. including 
irrigation^ 

Energy 

Industry & Minei’a.ls 
Transport & Communi-' 

cations 

Social Services 


( Rs 


■id7» 15 
12S, 27 

3 a. 96 



i f 6 , 15 


16-9* 9^ 

22 , 54 

51,61 

46: 1 0 


37oJ29. 



Total ! 


815. 32 


PI an 

1978-83 


cror'i 

3S) 

220, 

, 00 

210. 

, 00 

110. 

, 00 

110, 

00 

650. 00 

360. 

00 

60, 

65 

194, 

09 

04 , 

65 

1 1 2. 

00 

S31. 

.5 '7 

! 

2 

• i 

-7 '-7 

J i 



Environment 


11*105 

le'-din 


to 


end advers 

pollution 

rnd 



which hrv 
import ?nt 
should he 


Denude.tion or over-exploitation of forests 
erosion, silting of reservoirs and ^^^a,ter channels 
ely affecting the ecological balance, urban slums, 
of rivers, la.kes,' sea and the air, salina,tion 
ation of the land are some of the problems 
eady assumed serious dimensions. It is 
efore tha.t further damage to the enylroiunuiit 

oed and to the extent possible repe.ired. 


cl, 


11.106 Besides giving greater emphasis 
afforestation, decongestion of large metropol 
reclamaton of’lands affected by salanataon an^naltr^^ 
the spread of deserts, the Plan will 

projects and programmes which are -uu, 

imaccepta-ble environmental damage are 1 

- TT bL=tveen economic 

11.107 There is no insoluble confl.^- 

development and environmentaJ. prox ■ n are borne 

Tv/areness of the dangers of environmc ^ -pi’ojects, Bor 
in mind by the planners when formu c. -cp^^l->oiimentc-l Pla.nnin 
-ti's purpose, the .ietions-l ° iditnes f°r 

rnd CoordinetionCiiCEPC) is^issuing .^ad 

formuleting projects In different sc^v 
this problem, 

n 4 .- 3 m UP suras deal ing with 

11.108 Apart from ihe HCEPC and its 

the control of v/ator and air po^ !! i 1 1 ^ 

co‘'’nt erpart agencies like e^^p It is also 

differl-nt Ste.tee will he strengtyh-^^ ,,neui-e thet no 
proposed to give "th®® damage is 

oroiect which is likely to ^ due 

ip^^roved without the matter of 

rt r-Tl -levels. 111*^001 -piWf- 

that lie aiiead v/ill be crea.- * 


9 


c onsi der at i on 
the dangers 




PLAi:Wli^G /viS IMPLEL'lEi' TATICii 


12,1 In the evolution of plenning in India the two 

nev! directions of development will he: 

(a) the prepenation ' of comprehensive area, 

development plans a,t the block level ; and 

(b) the a.doption of the rolling plan system. 


The existing planning machinery, hov/ever, also needs to 
be strengthened a.t al.1 levels. 


,b- 


12,2 At the Centre expert committees are being esti 

lished to report on (a) dem.ogra-piiic policies and their 
implementa.tion (b) energs'’ policy ; and (c) comprehensive 
transport planning. Most of the hundred or so V/or Icing 
Groups set up to consider sectoral policies and prograjiimes 
have yet to give their final reports their recommendations 
v/ould be taken into account in considering any improvements 
that may be needed in the Central planning system, I'he 
arrangements in the Centra.l Ministries and the Planning 
Commission for detailed project planning, investment appraisal 
and monitoring of projects and programmes ane being revievi^ed 
to identify the a,rea,s where improvement is needed. The 
ma.chincrj'’ for ensuz’ing coordina.tion between financial insti— 
tuaiens and Governmeiit needs to be strengthened to ensui’e 
the preferential flow of funds strictly according to Plan 
priorities. It is akso necessary to ensure that the a,ppraisal 
mouhods of financiaJ. institutions relating to major invest- 
men's in the TDrivate sector are based on cz'iteria similar 
to ahoso applied in eva.luating- projects in the public sector 
of -i-ie Plan, 


Although decentralisa.tion of the planning 


orooess 


12 _ 
has for long been a, declared aim, its a.pplica,tion has been 
uneven. Independent planning ca,pabilixy has not yex been 
developed in a.ll Sta.tos, and district level planning ha„s 
been introdxiced in only tv/o or three States, The existence 
of a national plan docs not obviate the need to prepan e 


integrated development plans a.t the State levels, Sta.te 
plaming machinery in many Statc;B ha.s to be strengthened 
to prepa,re properly ar' iculated sectoral pro^’ammes a-s parts 
of a coherent overall plan. The principal aims of the new 
plan are Increc.sed agricultural productivity, more rapid 
growth of a,griculture-*rela,ted activities, rural industriali- 
sation and the provision of basic support services through- 
out the countr 3 '’side. These require that decision marking 
should be divided in an appropriate hierarchy betwoen the 


State, District and block levels 


V/hile model planning 


^84 


structure c.t these levels would he sug.-^ested hy the 
PI ‘'lining Coroniission, it wil3. he for every State to a-dopt 

■'hem to its own reouirements, 

* 


12.4 At the State level, the existing capacity for 
project preparation will need to he strengthened consider- 
ahly. Procedures for the economic appraisal of major 
investments have to he improved including the o-doption 

of modern methods in this field. An effective monitoring 
system h' s to he estc-hlished for all important programmes. 
The organisations entrusted v/ith the eva.luation of the 
results of the development schemes will need to he expanded 
to undertake more concurrent evaluation of rura.l develop- 
mv^nt programmes. 

12.5 The special fea.tures of area, development plans 
for full employment planning at the block level have heen 
outlined earlier in this Cha.pter. Guidelines for the 
preparation of these plans o.re being prepared by an expert 
committee and will soon he rea.dy. Another expert group 
is cxamirLing the scope for block level planning hy 

voluntrry a.gencies. 


rollina Plan 


I 2. 6 


ou. 




The overa.il investment plan, the public sector 

and capacity and production targets for 

sectors hr.ve been v/orked out for the five year pci _ 
1976—85. For some sectors the expected growtn i r 
next five year period upto 1987-86 „ rino -to 

i-.'vo oeon indicr-ted. Bux it p ® ^ ^ tho outlnys 

-r.cl output tergets ye-r by yer,r for the 970 83. 

This exorcise sec tors will elso 

prograrmes and projects under diff _ 

te formal a.tod in Mi-n is tries and State 

done, in consultation with the Centie.l ll_ expected 

-ovornmeiitSo The executing agencie por achieving 

-,o prepare their schedules of im pi omen t.t ion 

-.ho annual targets. Before i. g v/ill he indicated 

iroj actions for more aroL-nt rlan period 

I?o. upto 1983-84. . The cxtension^oi tne 

ahis wa-y is essential for F power, V/h-ile 

paor soStors during 1978-79 wip he 

he slippages in ciiy..^ce addi.ion..l^ol^^^ however, . 

the derarnd outlook in o.- 

sincu the prepcxation of the fi^-n, 


.tocision 




bo't'tep inf orm ration some crnlior forec-'‘S'ts noerl "to be 
modified, the neccscoxy limitiid rd.'iustnont g will be ca-rriod 
out, ^ This, in brief, constitutes the m.ethodclo'^r of the 

wnich is expla.ineu in more detail in Giirnter 7 

of Volume II. 


A dninistrative Machin ery 


’’f*- , ohenge of priorities end the r e-* call o cation 

prj'jiiarily v/ithin the sphere of 

burden of plan Im-clementaticn on 
the _ State <overnments v/ill be grer tly increased, '-^he Sta'oe 
c-Qininistc,tions c;. j od.! levels v.^ill need to be revitalised 
The most radical restructuring may be noeded ■ 
in the fields of; ngricult’ore end rural development 
acuiiinistrationo ^ The personnel of all categories dealinp- with 
de/elopment projects in the State have to be persuaded 
to a system of values where service in runal areas and 

3?ural agencies is regarded as more impertrnt 
than o tner fields of work v/hich in the past ' 

P -i-» O o “}■ -i rrioi * 

recognition 
this. 


--r.oxi,o;e„ A revised structure of rev/ards, bv wav of 


h cjv 0 c air i e d gr eat 


~ — y K/ V vv V U_L 

nd preferment, wouj.d be helpful in achie-ving 


The 


12.8^ Tne extent to which the implementation of th-'^so 
crucial parts of the Prion should be undr token by local 

oodies, from the I^istrict dovm to the vlll cage level 
will bo considered wiien the report of the fshoka Mehta 
ommittec cn Poiichayat Paj Bodies has been received 
par oicipaticn of voluntai-y bodies other than oT cctod 
bodies in the proper at ion and implGnentction of local develop- 
ment p-cuis V/ould cILso need to be Ciicour c,ged. It v/ouT d 

however, be for the States to wor.v out how best these ' 
o^i^ncies o.n con^ricute tov/erds the hahicvoment of the 
objective ■■T,f the -Piaii;,.' 
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1^:9 An area to wliioh the CommiGsioi-. •ruld like to d-rovr • 
special attention is the need throughout the economy to 
mcainirin^ and utilise to best a^dvantoge tee ohvsicrl o'^'^ets 
0 rer.y-I an ooo-llor Plroi periodE. KxpEnslonPf caitpatf 
wn3.ner_an agnloulturo on industry, depends orlticrllY on 

‘Py®® of produo'tive oaproi-ty, and this should n'o-l, ho 
apowed .0 smfor Espeoladly under conditions of finf ct~i 
stringency, the States and Central agencies tend to i ct 

the outlay on neccGsory maintenance as a rosiil-o roadr’end ‘ 
canns are c.llowea to fall into d.is-repair, buildin'us 
dcteriora-te, po\/er plants suffer break-downs an.^ factoT’i'^c. 
produce below capacity. So far as the State sector is 
oonoornod, at as hoped that the SoY-ontn Pinanoo hoffimiesion 

'''VJ moans of ensuring that the allocation 

thMrtevolb%'nn'’ott°^‘‘“°^ phyeiorl assets in determining 
tho devolution oi rosoui’ces, are proper] y applied to this 

purpose, Tnis will also be reviewed ’ from time to time bv tPo 
Pld-nning Coiiiniission while discussing the Annual Plans of" State 
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So fajT as Pirn outlays arc oonccj-nod, in all sectors fiina« 
Cj-e being povidod for ensuring the impr o v oin ent s and 
optimum utilisation of assets already croatod. To give 

^ examples, in the irrigation sector there v/ill bo mr--;or 
scxiemes for modernising the older storage and distributee-' 
systems to improve their coverage. Tubev/ells which r . 
for lack of power will be energised as a matter of priori 

roads tc.ken up under the cra.sh progroLTriv^s for cli'1c''“ 
mont or scarcity relief schemes, and loft incomplot.., will 
be completed wherever the^; are really usofulo Provision 
is being ma^de for tra.ining of operatives for better main- 
tenance of Power stations and transmission S 3 /stcmSc Punas 
are being provided for preventive maintenance in the steel, 
fertilisers and o-thor industries. Allocations h'Vo else ’ 
been made for modernisation and repla.cemc.nt of equipinv^nt 
for all enterprises in the public sector. 

Participation 


12,10 The Plan, whose primary emphasis is on rural 
development and rura.l services, v/ill demand a much grcr.tor 
level of organisa,tion and public partila.ipation than past 
plans* It is relatively a. simple matter to prepare pro.iwcts 
for sotting up industries or pov/er stations or expending 
ca.pcrities of ports or airlines or tolc-'CoiTim\’nic''.tions 
systems. A limited number of exports, plann'ors, const.ruction 
workers, managers and operatives arc needed to im^'lca '-'ax 
such schemes, A programme of rural dovelo-'OT.unt involv...s 
investment decisions by hundreds of thousands of in'dividu-ls 
and the c.bility to evoke the response of millions o.f poln- 
tia.l beneficiaries. Officials at all levels can only 
limited role in such an enterprise as 
ies of certain cssentiad. inputs. The 
of this conitry-v/ide network will, in 
impose tremendous responsibilities on 
Government machinery. But in the final analysis th. Pirn cn 
only succeed if there is full participation of all the 
groups who will be r.ffected in one vvay or another by tho 
ma.ssive nev/ rura.l investment programmes. 
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12,11 Besides tho ruraJ. poor, the other grovip whose 
effective participation has to bo sought in implementing 
a ra^dical plan of rurCvl development as tho youth of t.h,:. 
country. While on the one hiand the lack of employment 
opportunities results in constant pressure for jobs, on 
other hand no sustained effort has been made, to hern 
their ta.lent and energy in programmes of national ^ ^ 

construction, Youn.g -000010 everywhere a.sk 'whr.t they can do 
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Th 
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uld 


but we have not been able to provide 

iia'.tiona.! Service ^chemic and the i';ataona'.l Oadet Corps, ^ 
be augmented and reoriented to develop the kind of momenuum 
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thct is needed. The time hes come to organiscj thrcngh 

pro^jroniiiiG fop ’the involve 


V • ^ 

w g 


these md other r,genci-_, - ^ n ^ - + 

moiit ci you-oh on e. mass scale for rm-al duveiopmont* 

The “ 00-00 for such enterprise^ is wide reaigrng . „ 

from schemes of o.dult literacj^ end ncn-formal _ elementary 
e du o 0 t i c n tc rural sanitation and drives for immunioo ion 
and family planning. Rural youth with some degree o± 
techrical shill can ho org-nisod into groups to impleni'n 
snaciiic prvcocts in demancat^.d areas for 'Ihe development 
of agricuiture, animal husbandry or rural industry. Similar 
proiocts could also he developed for urban slum nnprovemont. 
The possibility of making a. year’s nation.a.1 service 
on rural develo-pment and similar projects compulsory tor 


s 


tudonts, v/hich ha.s been mooted in tne pa.st, mignt be 


r e- examined, 

■ 

12,12 There are four elements needed for the 
any radica.l plan for restructuring r^a.1 life, 
must bo a na.tional consensus on tho-^-'lan itsoxf 
years such a consensus has prevailed in respect 
na^tiona.l plan. The strctteg^ sot out here i 


success of 
First there 
Over the 
of ever5'' 

the anpro'oriate 


iLc- U-LWlic^-L o ux c-t u ^ 

one for the next phase of the covntr^^ s developmcn’t. 
Planning Oommission is confident that the objectives ? 


Th 


c 


Pl^-LU.l.J.il- - -..O - . . - „ 

priorities and policies laid dov/n in this document 
find gmera.l a.cceptanco with the Cmtra^l and t>tato overn— 
ments, a.ll political panties and all sections of informed 
opinion in the country. 

Secondly, the Plan demands deto:3anination of 


G-overnment 
resource 


c, ^ 


:jic 




whole to revise and deploy a,ll necessany 
to devoto a.ll their energies to the fulfil- 


ment of its objectives, 

12.14 Thirdly, it requires of the community the readiness 
to accept Cl. degree of restraint on the expansion of its 

current levels of consumption for the sake of the futune. 

# 

12.15 Lastly, and most vita.llj* , the Plan must evoke the 
enthusia,sm and panticipc,tion of the vast numbers of citizens 
whom it will affect, more particularly the target groups 

to whom the ben<„fits of the rural employment strategy ^ 
ha-ve to bo carried. The poor and the dis— possessed will not 
come into their own only by plans and progrcimmes, hov/over 
well-conceived, by declar actions of intent or by exhortations 

If the Plan is to succeed, they have 


to thrift and 1 ah our, 
to be helped to organise themselves to claim as a right the 
benefits that should flow to them, so "that in turn they 
may ma^ke their due co-ntx’ibutio'n to society, 

12,16 goals are attainable, given onlj'- the national 

\;ill to purs'JG them v;ithoeit fa^ltering. 
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